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Annual Report of the Director-General of 
Archaeology for the year 1913-14. 

PART I. 

- ♦ - 


D U KING the year 1913-14, expenditure on the conservation of ancient 
monuments in British India 1 amounted to'a little under four lakhs, of 
which approximately 2 Rs. 1,60,000 was contributed by the Imperial, and the balance 
by the Local Governments. This sum shows a marked increase over the expendi¬ 
ture of the previous year, as well as over the average of the last five years. But 
the increase is mainly' due to the liberal provision (Rs. 1,07,743 during the past 
year) that is now being made by the Government of India for the new Delhi 
Province. Except in the United Provinces, where far more has hitherto been done 
than in other parts of India, and in the Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Assam 
and Ajmer, where the monuments are relatively few, there is year by year a steady 
increase in the number of monuments in charge of the Government, and simul¬ 
taneously a steady increase in the cost of repairing and maintaining them. 
Especially is this the case in Bengal, the Central Provinces and Bombay where, 
thanks to the wider and more systematic tours of inspection on the part o 
the local Archaeological Officors, fresh monuments are constantly being added 
to the standard lists, and where the annual allotments have hitherto left httle 
margin for the execution of initial or special repairs. In Bombay the local provision 
for conservation was raised from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 during the }ear 
under review; but even this additional grant, substantial and welcome as it is, 
may have to be increased when times are more propitious; tor the whole 
Western Presidency is teeming with monuments of every age and kind—the 
richest and most representative galaxy, to my mind, which exists m any 
Province of India—and among them, as for example at Champanir, there are 
many magnificent and historic structures, which are still the prey of the jungle and 
which at the pr esent rate of expenditure must suffer irretrievable harm before 

i The total amount spent in Native State* U uncertain owing to the reluctance of wme Darbar* to furnish the figuiw. 
j Precise figure* cannot be given for the reason that in can* where conservation and exploration works are being earned 
out simultaneously, a rigid line cannot be drawn between them. 
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thoy can ho rescued and conserved, In the Southern Presidency the budget 
"rant of Us. 'lit,QUO was hot fully utilised during the year, a sum of nearly ten 
thousand rupees lining allowed to lapse. The reason for this has not been 
ex plain(s] in the Report of the Local Superintendent. hut that officer has been 
requested hr the Abulias Government to take care that such lapses do not occur in 
future. 

In the north of India especial attention was. as I have indicated above, 
directed to the preservation of the monuments in the Province of Delhi. Here 
Mr. Gordon Sanderson accomplished a most useful piece of work by the 
preparation of a comprehensive scheme showing, on the one hand, the initial works 
which arc nwaiting execution in the new province, oh the other, tile annual repairs 
winch will subsequently he entailed. This scheme was required by the Government 
of India ivith a view hi gauging approximately the amount of archmological work to 
bo done in the course of the next decade and making linanci a 1 pro vision accordingly, 
tr provides for special repair* to over a hundred monuments at n cost of four and 
a half lakhs, ns well as for their maintenance at a further annua] cost of Us, 30,381. 
That Mr Sanderson's scheme makes no claim to finality, need hardly be an id, but 
there is little likelihood of any material additions having to he made to llie 
programme while it is in process of execution. By tbe time it is complete, the 
scope of conservation will perhaps have widened somewhat, particularly as regards 
Mm lay-out of the surrounding* of many of the monuments, and a supplementary 
programme may Him he necessary. 

Of llie works actually in hand during the past year the most; important relate 
to the Qutb and Parana Qila. At the former site a sum of nearly twenty-five 
thousand rupees wa* cxpcmlcil «n gmsaing, planting and laying out paths in the 
northern court of the great Mosque ; in clearing and dressing the ground in other 
parts of the enclave; in repairing the dressed stone base of flic unfinished mlnar; 
in removing the mound constructed by Sit T. Metcalfe; in completing a bar/tderi 
for the uhi of visitor*; in inslnlling n pumping plant in the two wells from which 
the area is watered ; and in excavations and other improvements. In the course 
of those operations several discoveries of interest were mode by Mr, Sanderson. 
One of (hem relates to the tomb of A 1 tarnish, in front of which a flight of steps 
wan unearthed descending to a takkhann beneath the main tomb. The tahkhnm 
bad been filled in with debris before the heavy marble cenotaph was placed on the 
tluor «F the npjKjr chamber, and it was impracticable to clear it completely 
without endangering the stability of Iho roof; the flight of steps, however, 
descending to it has been opened up, and enough of the debris has been removed to 
disHare to view part of tbe old floor and walls. Tim College of Alau-d-lHu has also 
ckMFnl, ;ind the ivinttins *>E dalatis^ clomnl at intervals and similar 
to those on the west side, Lave been brought to light on the cast and north sides of 
lh< ex ntrat Court, together with the piers of what must have been an imposing 
entrance on the last mentioned side. In the course of clearing this site an effort 
" ,ts mai ^ ,n fi fl d some eliir to the grave of Alnu-d-Din himself, who is said to have 
been buried here, and in the western data a. beneath some .seven feet of fallen 
ddbris, traces of what is evidently a grave platform were disclosed. The platform 
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h plain And devoid of earring, but its size and lotion indicate lhai il « w invested 
mth more tlinn ordinary importanee, and there is every probability that il is in 
fact tJw tomb of Alnu-d'Din Khalji. A third dfewveiy of interest concern* the 
,, n *t mosque, the double plinth of which has now Iwen exposed (Plato T, <i) or. the 
south east and north aides, nod found to contain numerous carved stones of the 
LlimUi period, which had boon built at random into the masonry l^low the plinth 
level Tins discovery disp^ - of the hitherto generally accepted belle/ that the 
masonry up to the top of the doable pUnlh wa* originally Hindu work, untouched 
by the Muhammadan builders. 

\l the PnrmiA QUa the mm\ costly undertaking has been tho wholeatte nmin- 
val of the modern bouses and tkoir inhabitant!* which crowded the interior of the 
fortress (Plate II, a), and the general clearance of the ground preparatory to 
rvi^ading and laying il nut in a manner Imfitting so splendid a monument In the 
couwo of this Ration a small sunk hath of the Mughal period was brought to light 
in the vicinity of the Slier Sandal, and brick buildings of the Gupta epoch nx.m 
ilso revealed to. some of the lower strata. Other works that war*' also earned out 
i„ this fortress were ihe clearance of the L-reat stepped kdi new the mulk-w.M 
comer of Sher Sliuh’s mosque and of tin- three gateways in the east wall; the 
thorough overhauling of the southernmost ol the latter, the masonry of which had 
been turn asun% and much damaged by jungle growth; and the repair of 

certain sect ions of! lie walls and thoir arches. 

Among Other monuments of note m ll.o Delhi Province which have receiver! 
sitoeial attention may be mentioned the folio wing;— the Bijai Mtuulal, the fortress 
of Toghlanakul, the old bridge and »no«iuo al Waairahad, the Jahar, Mtihnl near 
Molirauli, and the Lul of Asoka in the Kotiia of Pim* Shah, which was found to bo 
in ,V parlous condition owing to the decay of the pyramidal structure on which it 
stands. Operations, Urn, of u minor character were carried out at the to..il. of 
Muhammad Shah Itedi, and the Lodi Bridge at Khairpor ; at the grave of Murtnaa 
kluin in Sara! Shohji near Begampura; at the Chor Minor near the latter village 

■i m | in the arcades inside the Kashmir Gate. 

Elsewhere in the Northern Circle the must important measures of conservation 
among Muhammadan monuments have been at Agra, Lahore and Hissnr. At 
AevaT the resetting of a large number of inlay stones, which were missing from tho 
p f €ira dtt m decoration on tho Tomb of IthnaduiMJaula, has beat satisfactorily 
completed; various improvements have Imjcu effected In the Taj Gardens; the 
modem ramps outside the entrance to Attar's tomb at Sikamlarah have been 
removed ; and, at the same monument, n start has been made with the rwtomtiou t>r 
I lie -Teal* couaewav which connects the east fain- gate will, the mausoleum. At 
Lahore, the n^tonition of the Hazuri Bagh described in last yaw’s reparl been 
brought ton fin id 1 ; the main gateway of the Bad>habi Musqid, of which She 
lmrapcta turrets and finials were in a precarious state, has berm repaired; new brick 
paving lias been laid round the central tank in the Shalumnr gardens; and a 
beginning luw been made with the conservation of the u Kou.an Catholic Chapel 
and Bari Khaw^igab in the Fort, tlu: intention Iwing in thn ca^o of Hie Litter to 
remove aU modern additions and to expose once umre the Mughal work hidden 

li ■?. 
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beneath them. At Hissnr, spt-irial repairs have been done to the Gujari Mahal and 
other monument* in the tieighbourhood, and the courtyard of the Lat-ki-Masjid 
(Plate T, //) ban been cleared of the accumulation of debris in which il was 
formerly burial, with the result that the appearance of the mosque is now much 
improved by fbe evjjosijre of ite elevated plinth, while an interesting series of 
underground chambers and flight* of steps lending to them have boon revealed 
beneath tlw mosque. The small domed structure with its several tiers of subterranean 
'* dao being cleared, and it seems not unlikely that from this building an 
underground passage will be found communicating with tlm Palace buildings, which 
mm now occupied by the Superintendent of Government Cattle Farms. 

Of Ifitidn and Buddhist monument* in the Frontier and .Northern Circles, there 
is lillle that need he said; for, in both eases the expenditure lias been very limited 
mid most of the measures carried cut have been in the nature of petty unmml 
repah's. In the funner circle, n small plot of land was purchased and preparations 
mode for the construction 0 f s suitable enclosure to protect the inscriptions of 
A sain nt Mansehra, and estimate* were framed for the conservation of the late 
uudiieval temples at Pilot and T'lnArkhel in the l)era Ismail Khan .District. In the 
Northern Circle, special rqtairs were executed at the Basheshnr ifahadco Temple 
at Bnjanra, protection was affoided to the rock inscriptions nt Kankyara and 

Falluir, mid materials were collected for the conservation of the famous ahrine at 
Buijnath, 

In this Circle, too, several interesting and little-krmwn roups of temples nt 
D warn bat, Jagcs vox and Cham pa wat in tho Atmora District were thoroughly over¬ 
hauled by Mr. Hargreaves and notes on their conservation submitted to Government. 
Three of these temples are illustrated in Plates il and III, At Jagwrvai, w hich h 
one of the most celebrated (iriha* in Kirnmon, the templcsare in an exceptionally 
flnu state ol preservation, the most noteworthy among them lasing the JAgOsrar 
which gives its name to the place, the Mrityunjaya, the N ft va-dtagu, the DamLvar 
and the smaller 'brines of Bales vara, Kubcm ami Chimdiko. The Nnvivdnrga Tempi® 
illustrated in Plate III, a is of especial interest from an architectural point of view on 
account of its unusual form, which recalls to mind the Dm vidian ruths at Mm.mlla- 
puram and suggests an ultimate connexion with the early nhaitt/o halls of the Buddhists. 
Other shrines of the same type at Jagesvar arc those dedicated to Kalika, Pushti-devi 
and Chandika, Four brief inscription* in the tnandopo of the Mrityunjaya shrine 
appear to be assignable to Die 8th century A. D., though the temple, as it now stands Ls 
of considerably later dale. “ Tim temples at Dwarahat,” says Mr. Hanaro vra 
comprise no less than thirty-five examples, falling naturally into eight distinct 
groups. They ax* nil of the Northern or Indo-Aryan typo, while l he most interesting 
one, that known locally as Gujnr Deo, is of especial interest, resembling n tvpc of 
metluoval temple of the Ilth*12th centuries common in Eajputana and Gujarat, hut 
not frequently met with hi the Himnlayun region. The othens, less ornate but 
hetfer preserved, are not earlier tlian the 14th century 

In the Eastern Circle—comprising tiie Bengal Presifleucv, Bihar anil Orissa 
A^am and the Central Provinces, a wide reaching and on the whole liberal programme 
' ,i:en 0J ' rriwl « at under the immediate suponirion of 3fr. HlakwtoD, 
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Assistant Superintendent, whelms shown himself indefatigable in the discharge of 
his duties. The various items of repair earned out in Mu* course of the your on inhered 
18S, «f which 30 estimates were for special repairs. Of those it is only possible to 
notice a few of the more import n it t. In Ulu Bengal Pm fidelity thi* prcKcrralton nf 
the G unman t M usque at Gaur was taken In (mini at an estimated cost of Its. 1,339, 

imd a sum of its. £,2Gfl was expended on various spatial roptiirs to other . .. 

itt the same place and ut Fundunh. At Uditir, near Vislmupur, in the Bonkum 
District* t-Uo small temple Of Sflav'sWftT was saved from collapsing into a unlit hy the 
const met ion of a revet mimt wall and other ueccsSWy measures. A wire fence has 
been put up in protect 11 »o temple of Dnmodurtit Suri in tlm B iridium District, and 
the conservat ion o> the mosques nl Chantul in the Aiui-shtduluul District, at Partduuh 
in the Hooghlr District-, and at Astogrnm in the My mens Inch District, bos huen 
completed, though the first mentioned still remains to he fuiiwst round. 

Tn Bihnr and Orissa, the majority of rqteei.il estimates were concerned with 
mn mim HiitH in Hm Shahflhad District. In the Kohtwsgarb Fori a sum of Its. 1,707 
was expended, and at Saxsaram a sum of Rs, 4.0,70, the buildings which were under 
rejiair at the hitter place Imimr the Tomlm or Shot Shall. A lawn! Khan. Selim 
Sliali and JlasiiTi ihir Shah, together with the tank to the west of the Iasi njtm- 
t iorn 4 struct ure. At Chain pur in the same District Hiiecinl measures were carried 
out at the tomb of linkhtiyar Khan, and the monuments at Bhergarb, Bhabua and 
Buxar also came i ti for a variety of ruj lairs. At Konamk in the Puri District a 
haginninp waa mode in the construct ion of a shed to house tlic num aeons sculptures 
which ore lying about in the compound of the Black pagoda, and more Casuarina 
trees wore planter! round the enclosure in order to prevent the drifting in of sand. 
At Bhubaneswar the conservation of the jagtmhau of the Chit mkarint Temple tins 
been taken in lumd and made good progress, while that of the early Buddhist Stupa 
at Kisarin in the Champaran District has been finished. A suitable fence, let me add, 
lms aho been erected for the protection of the Asoku columns at Rampnrwa, which 
were raised last year from the morass in which they had fallen, and removed to the 
rising ground near by. 

In Assam there is not a great amount of conservation work to bo done, but 
what there is, deserves all the core that ha** been lavished upon it by Mr. Blab is ton 
and the local Public Works Department During this year special repairs have Iveen 
undertaken ami already completed at the Abom Temple at Ntgritmg, and others are 
in progress at the Debtdnle and Shibdole Temples at Gtiiirisagurj and at thy two 
temples of the same name, as well as at the BishnudoLe Shrine at Sibsagar. At 
Dinmpur some more of the fallen chess-men pillars have been re -erected, and other 
minor measures have been carried out at the same place and ut the temple of 
Muvngriva Mndjiabft at Hajo in the Kmnnip District. 

Of the monuments which have received attention in thy Central Provinces and 
Berar some illustrations art* presented in Plates IV, V and VI, a. The first of theso 
is of the Deogarli castle in the Clthindvmra Disirict. It was the principal sfcong- 
hold of the powerful Good Chief Bftkht Bttlmid. a eon temporary' of Aurangxeb, 
who embraced Islam in order to obtain the support of the Mughal Emperor. Thy 
fortifications and buildings an; all in the Mughal style and interesting from an 
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architectural of vioiv, though of no great merit. They are, however, well 

worthy of preservation for the sake of 1 heir hiidoriual associations, as well as for the 
commanding ami picturesque position which they occupy in tlie landscape. Of 
Ihe st.ruolurus in the interior of the castle the principal are the Naqqar Klin u a 
gateway, the Throne Boom, which in now hugely ruined, the Badal Mahal, three 
tank;- iMui a small tii<>M|in- ; while in the valley he low utv another and larger mosque, 
t u o temples and a haolL All these edifices, as well as I he for till ratio ns, are now to 
he cleared of jungle and debris and preserved, as far as possible, from further decay. 
To ah out tin: same period :is I lit- Deogurh IfWl hidoiup, also the Kurt ress of Bftlupur, 
in the Akoht District (Plate IV, A), which wa^ completed in 1757 by Ismail Khan, 
the first Nawab of Blicbpur, and with the exception of the hill fart of Mel ghat, is the 
larges! and probably the strongest fortress in Herat*. It occupies a small hill at the 
confluence of the Man and Mhnjs rivers and is defended by a double line of forti¬ 
fications, the inner being pentagonal in plan and provided with live bastions, the 
(inter provided with eleven bastions, of which four have now disappeared. Much 
has been done of late years for (ho preservation of this stronghold, ami it is now in 
a very fair state of repair. The third fort illustrated—that of Uawilgarli near 
Chiknlda in the Am rood District—is much older than the other two, having been 
Imill by the Bnhmaui King. Ah mad Shah "VValj, as fur hack as 1125. From that 
time onward it played a leading part in the fortunes of Berar, becoming the 
principal stronghold rtf the ImJtd 8liohi Dy nasty in 1 tUO, and then passing into (he 
hands ul Muruizn Nizam Shah of Ahinednagnr in 1572, and into the bauds of Akbar’s 
generate 25 years later. In the tliird Mahraihn war it w as held In lteni Singh on 
behalf of tin* Bhonsln Baja, and in 1S03 was stormed by General Arthur ’Wellesley. 
Fifty years later the fort was dismantled and for tin: next half century nothing 
whatever Appears to have been done to saveoichcr the fortifications or the buildings 
within fmm rum. The measures which have now been carried out consist in the 
eradication of all jungle, such structural repairs ns are necessary to thiMVAlls and 
gateways, and tile conservation of the Juiui .Masjitl and Chhotn Mils] id. 

Among other monuments in the Central Provinces, which have undergone 
special repairs arc the Fori wall in Chanda City, a jiortiou of which has 
been rebuilt: the temple of Bhawaui nl Bond Tnkli, which has been fenced in*, 
the RnitmnkUsvara Temple at Kukkunnath; the CUaud Suraj gateway and 
CUaubis Avatar Temple at Mrmdhftia f and the Mnsjid of Bihi Sahib at Burhanpur 
(.Plate VI, a), the interior of which was in a very precarious condition. 

The number of monuments which are now conserved ami maintained by* tho 
Government of Bombay is. as T have remarked above, growing larger year by year ; 
yet out of the long list of those which have been under repair during the past twelve 
months there are relatively few that claim particular notice. Perhaps the most 
itnpjrlunt of them all art: the groups <>f temples both roak*ewt and structural, at 
Bodoroi, A Minin and Fattaduknl, in the soutli of the Presidency, which comprise 
among th--ir nundier some of the must valuable ami instructive examples of enrly 
medieval architecture. Among these groups of temples u systematic and comprehen¬ 
sive campaign of conservation i* now being prosecuted, with a view to put all of 
them in a thoroughly sound state of repair, to clear the ground about them of jungle 
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nml dtfbris, and to protect them from further damage liv thr erection of com¬ 
pound « Alls. One of the later Dutvidimt example* — the Bhulanaiha Temple at 
Badatui—is illustrated in Pinto VIII, a. in the condition in which it appeara 
Imfore any measures of rcjwiir have been executed, and the reader can appreciate 
from this photograph into how neglected ami deplorable a slate these temples have 
liecn suffered to fall. The estimate for this building, which was ftcamod towards the 
close of the year under review and which, it is hoped, will be curried out in the 
near future, provides for the removal of jungle, for the resetting of loose and fallen 
masonry, the underpinning and repair of the stopped plinth, and tile renewal, whew 
necessary, of the roof covering. On the same Plate is also figured the Uuchchi- 
maHigudi shrine at Aihole after the ground around has been levo Hod and the 
fabric itwilf rendered sue u re by under pi lining the roof, pointing null oilier 
ncccftsary measure*. This shrine, which is probably to lie referred to the beginning 
of the 7th century or even earlier, affords an admirable illustration of the Influence 
which Indo-Aiyan architecture ww then exerting in regions os fur south as 
Maharashtra, The crowning lower is. needless to say, typical of that stylo, hut the 
plain treatment of its wall surfaces, its mouldings, its restrained decoratloti and other 
features nlso bespeak a dost' relationship with the contemporary flat-nvifed tempi's 
of Central and Northern India. The carvel slab, lie it noticed, whieh adorns the 
base of the nkhara and on which the tatuhma of Siva is depicted in relief, is not 
contemporary with the rest of the structure, To jmlgo by the figure of a Ganiila 
over the door, the original building seems to hove been dedicated to Vishnu. 

In the monuments reproduced on the succeeding Plate (IX) wo have the two 
noblest and most characteristic specimens of mcditovul architecture in the whole 
of this district. Both are planned on approximately the same lines, with u great 
pillared hall or mondapa in front lending to a relatively small shrine surrounded liy 
a narrow procession path, hut while the elevniton of the Pnpanntha Temple, which 
is the earlier of the two, is typically Tndo-Aryan, that of the Virapak-thu Temple, 
which was erected in the middle of the 8th century A.D.—during the reign of 
Vikmumditya II—is ns typically Dravidiau. Thanhs to its being still in uh? for 
religious purposes, the latter temple was found to be inn relatively good state of 
preservation, nnd most of the repairs executed have consisted in the underpinning 
of pillars out of plumb, the filling of Wily spalled joints, the relaying of floor 
slabs, the repair of the roof, and [he removal of modern whitewash from the interior. 
The Papannthn Temple, on the other hand, was in a lamentable condition of decay, 
and not only had n vast accumulation of debris to he excavated, and heavy retaining 
walls built for its support onthe oast side, but eVOn entile, incredible as it nifty seem, 
luwl to be evicted from their stables in the interior, while the whole of the roof and 
most of the floor has had to l*e relaid in concrete. 

Another interesting group which has continued to receive attention is that 
of the Portuguese buildings at Basse in, comprising the walk of the old fortress, 
ilm ruined Cathedral, Dominican Convent and Um churches of Si. Paul and 
$t. Anthony, the last of which dates hack u* early as I.B37- Of the church 
of St. Paul two illustrations are given in Hates Vl,i and VII, a —-the one a 
photograph of its highly decorative and well proportioned entrance, the other a 
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general view of the whole structure ns seen, from the north-east. On Plate VTT f 5 
also reproduced au illustration of the Asar Malm] at Bijapur, tku decayed roof of 
which 1 1 us recently hud to be replaced by a roof of steel and concrete. This new 
construction, which will add greatly to the strength and durability of the building, 
is offuctuaUy screened from view by the parapets of the roof and by the careful 
retention of the old wood framing and puneUrog of the interior; indeed, so cleverly 
has the work been carried mit, that the appearance of the fabric bus not suffered 
any visible change. Besides the above undertakings, special repairs wore also 
carried out at the temple of Aiubarnath in the Thaua District, at thy tomb of 
Mulmruk Snyyid at Mehmrulahnd, nt. the Pmulu Lena Cavyg at Nosik, at the 
Guniirvbwar Tom pie at Sinner, uml at the Satyanjo Than at Rohri 

Of conservation works executed in the Native States belonging to the Western 
Circle, the most noteworthy have been those in Hyderabad, Bharat pur, Dbar ami 
Bhopal. Of the Buddhist, monuments at. Saudi i in Bhopal I shall Apeak presently, 
when describing the excavations that 1 have been conducting there on behalf of 
Her Highness the Begum, In Bharat pur, the Barbar has been giving effect 
to the recommendations made in my notes of 20th September, 1907, and 8th 
April, 1910, so fur as they relate to the great mosque at Sikandnmk, the Jhalar 
Baolh and the minor and pa luce in the Port at Bayann. In Hyderabad, a sum of 
over Rs. 27,000 bn* been vjieiit upon the repair of thirteen monuments, the largest 
sums being devoted to the royal tombs nt Gulhurga, to the thousand - ] ullared hall 
at Huiiumkonda, and to the baradari at Dnulatabnd. And at Dhar and Mnudu 
steady progress lias been made In the comprehensive campaign of rescue and 
rf]iair, which wok initiated some eight years ago and which is being financed in 
part by the State itself, in part by ihe Imperial Government. At Dhar the bulk 
o! the work is ;dready done, but nt fllandu the campaign will take many years 
tit complete! fur the oily h a vast one, with a circuit of over thirty miles, at id there 
are many magnificent memorial* of the Kludji rule still hidden within its jungles, 
'l l" expenditure of the year on ibesc two sites has amounted to Ks, 7.742-8-0, 
Ba. 900 of which was devoted to the Kamal Mnula and Lot Masjids at Dhar, the 
remainder to Mamin, the principal estimates of the latter place being for the 
Rupmnti pavilion, the Jam! Mnejul, the pa luce of Bnz Bahadur, the tower of 
Victory and the Dliarnisnla. 

In the Madras Circle the not illiberal sum of Its. 43,000 was, as I have 
stated above, provided by the Local Government ; but nearly a quarter 0 f 
this sum was ;dlowod to lapse, and consequently less bead way has been made in 
the Presidency than might reasonably have been expected. Indeed, Mr. Lough amt, 
the Sujierintendont, finds *o little of importance in what has been doin', that 
in bis Provincial Report he contents himself with merely reproducing the 
statement of expenditure supplied by the Public Works Department without 
himself giving any description of the year’s achievements. This summary 
dismissal of Uie subject, however, seems scarcely justified. Tor, apart from the 
great group of remains at Hampi, on which a sum of over twelve thousand 
™p«* haw Iwen expended, there are many other monuments of great historic 
and architectural interest in the Presidency which have been under repair. and 
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undoubtedly the public would welcome a descriptive account, particularly if 
illustrated, of the more important of them and of the steps which the Local 
Government is taking to preserve them from misuse or decay. As examples of such 
monuments let me cite the temple of Virabhadra at Lepaksha in the Anantapur 
District, the roof of which has been saved from collapse at a cost of Its. 1,144; the 
liistoric Fort at Gingee, on which a sum of nearly Rs. 10,000 is being spent; the 
Tanjore Palace, where the arsenal tower and various other structures have been rescued 
from ruin; the Forts at Palghat, Bekal and Atur, the Siva Temple at Taramanga- 
lam, and the shrines at Mamallapuram, Vellore and Tirukalitattai, all of which 
have come in for special repairs. But, though the Provincial Superintendent has 
nothing to tell his readers about the monuments which have actually been under 
repair, he gives, on the other hand, a good account of other no less interesting 
monuments which he examined in the course of the year and on the conservation of 
which he submitted detailed notes to the Local Government. Three of these monu¬ 
ments I have illustrated on Plates X and XI. They are the so-called Chandranath 
Temple at Mudabidri in South Kanara, the Chaturmukha Temple at Karkal, and 
the Jamalabad Fort at Beltangadi. Tho District of Kanara is well known for the 
peculiar character of its temple architecture, and in no part of tho District are there 
such fine examples of this architecture as at Mudabidri. The main characteristics 
of the temples are their stone roofs with overhanging eaves, manifestly copied 
from wooden prototypes, the plainness and simplicity of their outward ap¬ 
pearance, and, in marked contrast with this, tho richness of their interior carvings. 
This strange architecture was exclusively Jaina and flourished in Kanara from tho 
12th century onwards for four hundred years : yet it shows no affinities either with 
the Dravidian style of the south or with the Aryan style of the north, or yet with 
the intermediate Chalukyan style. In some of its features, it does resemble the 
architecture of Nepal and other parts of the Himalayas, and the suggestion has even 
been made by Fergusson that some unrecorded connexion may have existed between 
those far off hill countries and Kanara, but the features referred to are sueh as 
iniijht have been evolved quite naturally and independently in Kanara itself, and 
they are, in fact, no more an indication of a connexion with Nepal, than of a con¬ 
nexion with Scandinavia or any other country where climatic conditions have led 
to the evolution of similar roofs. At Mudabidri there are seventeen temples of 
this class, all belonging to the Jain religion, and of these seventeen the Chandranath 
Temple is at once the largest and the finest. The nuoiastambha, which stands in 
front of the entrance of this temple (Plate X, b) is a good, though not an exceptional, 
example of these pillars, which are such a conspicuous feature of Jaina (and in a 
less degree of Hindu) temples in the South of India, and which arc designed with a 
o-race and sense of proportion unrivalled among monuments of this kind in any part 
of the world. To the same class of architecture as the Chandranath also belongs the 
Chaturmukha Temple at Karkal (Plate XI, a), eleven miles north of Mudabidri, but it 
differs from the former in that it is cruciform in plan and of decidedly less happy 
desi«m. The fine rock Fort of Jamalabad near Beltangadi (Plate XI, b) was built by 
Tippu Sultan in 1794 in honour of his mother, Jamal Be. It stands on a lofty 
granite hill, 1,000 feet in height, tho only approach to it being by a flight of steps 
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cut with great skill in the rock on its eastern side. “ The walls, bastions and gate¬ 
ways,” says Mr. Longliurst, “ are constructed of carefully cut granite blocks^and 
must have been of vast strength before they fell into ruins. Inside the citadel are 
two tanks and a small spring of good water close to the entrance gateway on the 
summit ot the hill. On one of the ruined bastions reposes a dismantled iron cannon 
of European manufacture. The fort was captured by the British in 1799, but was 
soon afterwards surprised and taken by Timma Nayak on behalf of the Mysore 
pretender. It was recaptured in June, 1800, by British 'Troops from Mangalore. ” 
This historic ruin has now been included in the standard list of monuments pre¬ 
served at Government expense and steps are being taken to remove the jungle 
which had overspread it and to save it from further dilapidation. 

In the Burma Circle activity continues to centre mainly in Pagan, Prome and 
Mandalay, which between them possess the finest monuments of the country, 
whether ancient or modern and whether built of stone, of brick, or of wood. At 
Pagan, three important structures underwent special repairs at a combined cost of 
Ks. 9,951. One of these was the Upali Thein (Pali: Upali Sima), an ordination 
hall said to have been consecrated by four monks from Ceylon headed by the 
l pali ihera. Its exact date is not known, but tradition, supported by an inscription 
more than a century old, ascribes it to the reign of King Anawrata-that is, to the 
11th century A.D. The hall is a small but pleasing structure, almost unique of its 
kind and made all the more valuable by the frescoes which adorn its walls and 
ceilings, and which, though not as old as the building, are nevertheless of great 
interest for the history of Burmo.se art. Another of the three is the Seinnyet Ama, 
a temple of three terraces surmounted by a aikhara and traditionally ascribed to the 
10th century A.D. That probably was the date of the original fabric, which 
appears to have been quite a humble structure, encased and added to on several 
subsequent occasions until it attained its present proportions. The temple was 
tound in a very dilapidated and ruinous state and has had to have all its arches 
rebuilt and its roof relaid and rendered water-tight. The third monument and per¬ 
haps the most important of the trio is the Patothamya Pagoda (Plate XII, a), which 
i> said to hai e been erected in the beginning of the 10th century and to be one of 
the earliest at Pagan. As its name “ Father of many a temple ” signifies, it was the 
model for numerous later edifices, among others, for the Ananda and Thappinyu 
Pagodas, though, as it stands, it appears to have undergone a considerable amount 
ot reconstruction. In the course of the repnirs of the past year, which included the 
relaying of the terraces, waterproofing of the roof, underpinning of walls, etc., a find 

made in the debris of the small but excellently preserved bronze statuette 
(Plate XII ,b and c) representing the Bodhisattva Gautama. 

At Hmawza, as ancient Prome is now called, a sum of Rs. 5,242 was spent in 
providing a bnck enclosure wall with gates for the magnificent old Bawbawgyi 
pagoda, which has been thoroughly cleared and overhauled in recent years, and a 
lurther sum of Rs. 3,383 was devoted to the erection of a brick shed to house the 
numerous funeral urns, sculptures and inscriptions, some of them in the Pyu char¬ 
acter which have been brought to light during the last decade. A similar shed has 
also been put up at Sagaing to house another valuable collection of lithic records, 
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which have been recovered there. At Mandalay, nearly nil the money available has 
hud to go to annual repairs. which, by reason of the monuments being of wood and 
exceptionally perishable, are more costly than ut other jilmrs in Burma; but a small 
sum * nevertheless, was spared for repair! Jig die screen of the Lion Throne which mm 
in a sorry state, ami for renewing Lhe wooden fence posts round the Palace ground*. 

The Ancient Monuments' Act (VII of 1901) continues to work effectively and 
smoothly In the Northern Circle forty Muhammadan and Briiish monuments and 
ten Hindu and Buddhist wore declared protected under Section ft. Of the former 
the majority are situated within lhe newly constituted Province of Delhi; among 
the latter are the monolithic temples nt Masrar in the Kiurgm District end some 
ancient mounds in lie- Muttra Diwtrid. In the North AVV-i frontier Province 
utdion was taken under the Act to protect the Asoka rook-edicts at Mimschrn and 
lhe interesting temples and other remains at the two Katirkois in flu* Dobra Ismail 
Klmn District, Tu the Western Circle twenty-four monuments were brought under 
tho previsions of the Act, the chief among them bring the caves at Kandnne and 
Amliivli mid the andent temples at Pattnckkol. Moreover, ngroementi, under hw- 
tioti 5 of the Ad, were made with the owners of several monuments with u view to 
ensuring their proper preservation. In Burma power wan taken under suctions i!9 
;md 23 of the Ac t to restrict excavations within tho Ya/.nayo village nwt in the 
Upper Chi ml win District 

Thanks to tho personal interest anti liberal policy of His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia, a new Dupirtinent of Arclnetdogy lias now been created in Hu; 
Gwalior Stale, and a systematic survey of its antiquarian remains undertaken- In 
company with Mr. Garde, tile State Inspector of Archreology. Mr, Bhandflrknr, 
Superintendent in Western India, toured during tire cold season of 1913 in the Bhihn 
District and prepared a list of the monuments there. At the same time be also 
conducted excavations at the ruins of Beenagar, the ancient Yidisa, of which 
au account will he found in the section on Exploration. Equally gratifying in 
the matter of listing monuments was the action taken by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, Two posts of photographer* with nn adequate menial staff 
were there created (luring the year to assist Dr. Spooner in making a complete 
and careful survey of the remains within this Province. The monuments in the 
whole of the Tirhut Division have already been dealt with, and it is hoped that the 
work will he pushed on with even greater speed in future years Good progress Inis 
also Imcn made in the Southern Circle and in the Province of Delhi. In the Attack 
anil Rawalpindi Districts of The Punjab Mr, Hargreaves visited several important 
buildings and prepared notes on them for inclusion in the list-. And in Burma 
Mr. Bhrofecllc has succeeded in bringing the Provincial lists to completion, 

In the field of Exploration the operations of the Department have centred 
nuiinly round the ancient sites of Tax Liu in the Punjab, of Snnchi and Besnagar in 
Central India, and of Patnliputra in Bihar, but some excavations on a smaller 
scale have also been carried Out among the prehistoric remnius iu the Madras 
presidency and at Pegu m Burma. 

Of the topography and history of Taxiln, And of lhe discoveries made by uni 
during the two seasons 1012-13 and 1913-14, a lengthy account wiU be found in 
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Purl II of my Beport for the former year, litre, I shall very briefly summarise the 
main results attained during the second season. At ihe Dhnrinnmjikn Stupa* 
(Plate Sill), by which name I shall in future designate the "ChirTopa,” I continued 
JJiy excavations round the east of the main building and was fortunate in finding 
this, side of it in a much hotter state than the north or south. The ornamental stone 
carv ing above the upper procession path, which had entirely perished on the other 
sides, is here relatively well presorred (Plate XIV, a). Its most distinguishing 
features are its hold mouldings and a series of niches framed alternately by trefoil 
arches or doorways with sloping jambs, and divided from one another by Corinth inn 
pilasters. This type of decoration is found also on some smaller stup^ on the site 
belonging to the third and fourth century A.D., and it series therefore, to confirm 
the conclusion at which T had previously arrived on other grounds, namely, that the 
superstructure of the Main utiipa was rebuilt about 8W A.II, Several more chapels 
on the east and south sides, belonging to the circle immediately around tins a til pa, 
were also ch ared and yielded another Large harvest of stucco and terracotta bends, 
many of which, to judge by the large number found without anus, legs or torsos, 
appear to have been affixed to the walls of the chapels, tier upon tier, without any 
bodies beneath them. To the Area in the south-west of the Main tiUpa, that is to say, 
round about the building L, it may he remembered that last year I found a largo 
number of Gmvdhara sculpture*. It is now quite evident from the discovery of 
many others round the walls of flow building, that they must have belonged to it, 
particularly as there is no other building in the vicinity from which they could 
possibly have fallen. This is important, because the structure in question is built 
of that particular type of large diaper masonry which came into rogue in the second 
century A.D., and consequently it furnishes us with another index to the rlntc of 
these sculptures. Some further evidence on Hie same point was also afforded bv the 
discovery of some Gantlliara sculptures used for flooring in the chamber M 4 which 

appears rrom the character of its masonry —of the soiiii-mihW, semi-diupar style_ 

to Imre been constructed in the third or perhaps early fourth century A.X> As 
these sculptures were much worn and defaced, it may lie confidently concluded that 
they had been carved at least a century before they were built into this chamber. It 
follows, then, that the Gandhara sculptures at the Dharmarajika Stupa must have 
been executed mainly in the second century AJX, during the reigns of KanisLka, 
Huvishka and Vusudova, for none of them have yet been found In any of the earlier 
strata. These sculptures are all of good style and belong probably to* the nourishing 
period of the Umidhara School, which appears to have been developed during the 
Saka— -Pah lava epoch and to hare gained additional strength with the co ming 0 r 
the Kushnus. 


On tlm west of the Main ttupa I cleared away some thirty feet of hearv dfihris 
from the great mound wliieh had accumulated here, and J am now reaching the tops 
of the surrounding buildings on this ride. As the main approach from the city was 
on the west, the buildings at this point, ought to prove of special interest A little 
further nut I also excavated a nother group of chambers and in one of these (namely 
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in G s ) I made a find of considerable value. The clamber in question was a 
Bodhisattva elmpel, and no doubt there wu* a Bodhisuttva imago placed against 
tho wall opposite the entrance. At thin point I discovered hunt'd beneath the floor 
and originally covered, ns I believe, by the statnc, a steatite vessel containing a vase 
of silver. Inside this silver vase was a small retie casket of gold together with a 
silver scroll (Plate XVI, a), the inscription on which f read and translate as 
follows ; — 

Text. 

L, 1. Sa 100.20.10.4U Ayasa Ashadusa imsm* divnse 10.1.1 i&i diva.** 
pradistnvitn Bhagavnto dkatuo U rasa* 

L, 2 , ki’iin Lotaphria-put. ra na Bnhalicnn Nonoliae nagare voatovena tena hue 
pmdbiUivila Bhngavato dluituo dhamnra* 

L. 3, k- Tachhniic Tan u vac Bodhmtragahawii inaharojnsa nvjutiraj&Ha devn- 
putrosa Khushannsa nrogndachliiimc 

L. *1, sarva-hudhaim puy&c prodiagB-budkann puyae araha(ta)na puyno 
sarvasa (tva) na puyne mntu-pilu puyac mitra-mnclia-iiati-flft- 

L. S. Join (to) na puyac al mano nrogridnidihiuau niamu: hotu n . do sa ina 
parinhago 

Translation. 

In the year 136 of Axes, on the 15th day of the month Of A shod ha — on this 
day relies ofl he Holy One (Buddha) were enshrined by Urnsokes son of Lotaphrfai a 
Bactrian, resident at the town of Noacha. By him those relics of the Holy One 
were enshrined in the BodJmsftttva chapel at the Dharmar&jikri Stupa in the Tanuva 
district of Takshnsilfi for the bestowal of perfect health UjXHi the groat; king, king of 
kilims. The divine KhiuJuina ; for the vencrtition Ilf nil Buddhas; for !he veneration 
of individual Buddhas; for the veneration of the Saints; for tin: veneration of all 
sentient beings; for the veneration of (his) pnumte; lor the veneration of (lib) 
friends, advisers;, kinsmen, and blood relations ; for the bestowal of perfect health 
upon himself. Jlay this gilt be ... 

The only other structures at the Dharmarajika Stupa to whieli I need refer 
here are the group of sfupiis on I lie iiorth*side, P 1 , P 3 and P®. The stupa P 1 (Plate 
XIV f b) is built in the heavy style of diaper masonry which came into fashion in tho 
Second century A.D. Qn the north side of it I brought to light a pair of gigantic 
Buddha figures, seated with their hacks against lire wall. Unfortunately, another 
building was erected about a century later, immediately in front of their faces, and 
the space between the two structures was too confined Tor me to obtain a photograph 
of them. Just west of these hull dings I also unearthed two smaller stupas, the style 
of which, coupled with tho evidence of the stratum from which they spring, shows 
that they were erected about the end of the second or beginning of the thin! century 
A P This is an important point, because in one of them I found a relic casket 
accompaincd by emus of the Kusliau Kings, Huvishka and Vamdeva. As an 
indication of the correctness of my conclusions regarding t he dates of these k ings I 

Mv;,h il'tK'l'nim «u»| fnnfl thi Tw;,nl ftEfcl IrjtH iithtr lfc-4i «VhVht •! Tat It* 1 Wf ilr>U in two 
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UMT mention that previous to tin- opening of this aiipa my assistants and myself 
dacttwcd its age, and arrival at the conclusion that it belonged to I be reign of 
Vasudera. 

AV'ithm I lie city of Sirkap and Tieur its northern gate I hare rtenrly com¬ 
pleted the excavation of the building D, which now proves to bean ajisidal temple — 
the largest of its kind in India —surrounded by a spacious compound with two raised 
platforms to right and left of fhe entranceand rows oi' oJnimihersfor the monks against 
the ms:t coinponml wall (Plate XIV, c). The chambers in the plan (Plate XV J, 
" inch appear to lie abutting on to these, belong in reality to buildings of the Parthian 
epoch in a lower stratum ; they hare nothing to do with this temple, which was 
erected in the early Kusluin period, pWfoaMy during the reign of Kujuin-Kadphiscs 
about 50 or 00 A.D. Last year I ventim-d the surmise Unit it was erected a Tew 
decodes Inter, namely, at the beginning of the; second century A.D., but the more 
jiredso chronology which I am now aide to establish Tor the Kuflhau Kings and their 
predecessors, enables me to determine its age with greater accuracy. in the apse at 
the eastern oud of the clinpi'l there must once have stood a ntHpa, us inis always the 
cnjc in such chapels, hut unfortunately treasure -^ekere of some bygone age had 
forestalled me in its excavation, and I found not a single stone of its fabric in mb. 
The two plal forms in front of the temple were, no doubt, the bases of stiipa#, built 
of ka/tjfir stone faced with stucco, like the small stupa jus! outside this temple 
whii-h J unearthed Inst year. Sound about the two platforms i found numbers of 
kanjnr btuoka, which had evidently formed pari of their superstructures, and a great 
army of reliefs in stucco and terracotta including human %un*, lion brackets, 
pilasters, clusters of grapes and other devices, all of which hod fallen from their rides. 
I’wo heads from hero an 1 illustrated in Plato XVI, <? and /, the former of which h 
manifestly a Satyr of I hi true Hello nia Lie type. 

To the south of this temple and on the east side of the main street 1 have 
excavated several large blocks of buildings, divided one from the other by narrow 
side street*. The two blocks nearest Lo the temple appear very irregular in the 
{dan on Plate XV, for the reason that three separate stmta of walls arc represented, 
the earliest belonging to the Scythian period, the second to the Parthian, and the 
third to the early Kashan. To the last period belongs the weU defined square houso 
superimposed over the earlier remains of the block nearest the temple. Its design 
i.« of the usual type, comprising n square courtyard in the centre, surrounded by 
chambers probably in two stone-, i>u Uie four sides. This is the plan of the undent 
Buddhist monasteries of India, which were no doubt copies on a larger scale of the 
ordinary private houses. In two of the rooms of this house I found buried, under 
the floor, it large number of coins of Kujula-Kadphiaea, along with a few of Gmido- 
phyrnes and Azr« 1 1, which were still in circulation in the time of Kujnla-Kmlphiscs. 
Coins of the latter kings T also found in great numbers in the earlier buildings or 
the next stratum below. The second block of buildings includes the very interesting 
shrine which L described in last year’s Eeport (Plate XIV, d\ ynd which belongs to 
tin; reign of A tea I, flint is, to a limit the middle of the ltd, century B.C. As to the 
complex of rooms behind this shrine, my excavations have not yet advanced fnr 
enough to enable me to discriminate dandy bet ween the walls of the first and second 
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epochs or to Testore the plan of the Imihliug contemporary with the shrine. Iki* 

1 shall be able to do Inter on. Meanwhile, than arc some small finds of important 
made in this and the neighbouring house on the north, which Ue-erve to be noticed. 
One of these is a beautiful bronae shtnotto of a child, portiai*. Ilnrpociates, ot‘ pure 
t M totdfa workmanship(Piute XVI, b). Tills 1 unearthed in tbe small chamber uear 
Hie south-west corner of the square hope and in the Parthian stratum, Ibni, a 
little lower down in the same chamber, T brought U* light an earthen jar closed at 
the top with a silver disc, and containing a large quantity of gold jewellery, a head of 
the Greek god Dionysus in silver rrpoiusd (Plate XVf,*?). some silver spoons (Plate 
XVI, rf) and other articles. Among the jewellery, or which some specimens are 
‘vliowii in Plate XVII, were seven! Anger rings—one with n Inpidjiauli in Indio 
representing a Greek warrior and engraved with an early Brthmi legend ; itoemii* 
elaborate gold earrings, a gold pendant and chain, and several gold bracelets. This 
deposit appears to have been buried beneath the floor of the cltamher in the first 
century of the Christian ora, but a number of the articles bad then been in use for 
a considerable time, as is provud by the extent to which they are worn. I 
asifign the hrontc statuette to the middle »t the first century B.C„ and (he lapis, 
lazuli ring and bond of Dionysus, which is the finest example of tircck work yet 
discovered in India, to a century earlier. A little later on I exhumed another 
cart hern u a re jar on the north side of the courtyard of the mum house, which 
proved to contain a small figure of winged Aphrodite executed in gold icpemnd 
( plate XYJ 1,4). a arold medallion bearing the figure of a Cupid ( Plate XVII, 4), a 
gold necklace, a number of jacinths cut tn eabuekon and engraved with figurta of 
Artemis, Cupid, etc., and—most important of all—a scrips of silver coins boltmgiag to 
kings who appear to have followed the Pub lava Gonduph arm's. Two of these, 
who have hitherto been unknown to us, aw named 8a|*danes and Sat a vast™. A 
third is (be ruler Sasan, 1 whose existence is now definitely established. A fourth is 
a Kushnn king, who is probably lobe identified with Kujula-Xndpbi^ 

Among other articles, alto, which I recovered in these two building I may 
mention the following: a small iron trolley running on four wheels; * handsome 
copper jug with lid and handle and some copper spoons and forks, a small Corinthian 
column exquisitely modelled in fine ter meet to; tome chalcedony and copper seals 
engraved with various devices and a number of stone vast* and dishes carved with 


different designs. , _ . 4 . , , 

The other two blocks of buildings am almost wholly of the Pah lava period, and 

their plans are consequently quite clear. The larger and more whdaiitial (P) is 
the one towards the south-nearer, that fc tossy, to the Centre of the city. I 
bare not yet cleared the whole of it. hut there i* enough to show that it was a 
residence or nafoce «f considerable importance. From east to west it measure* 
<m r '230 feet, from north to south over 200; and it is still continuing on the cast 
and north sides. So far as it ha* been exposed, the residence cornet > of five groups 
of anartmento The large court in the centre of the we st ride, with toeufaamhera 
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round it, contains tin- chief living rooms, onu of which is a bath-room with a smalt 
tJiuk in the middle and a channel to carry off the water. To the rreht of this j s - t 
pallor court with mums around, probably for the retainer* and guard, On the 
other, or left, side are the Zenana apartments for the women. These I have not 
y:i excavated, Then, on the east side of the house, we hare a fourth court contain¬ 
ing a sort of f tiuMH or ball raised on a high and well built; plinth ; and, at the side 
01 this, a fifth court containing numerous chamber These were probably the 
mvptiou rooms lor S^iand lhe adjoining court with the dfcnw.'wwAo doubt 
. _ ^ <.ffidal purposes. Tim plan of this house j B exceedingly 

interest mi? In lisdf, hut it becomes still more bo, w lien we realise that it h an almost 
exact com iiorj la rt of the Assyrmu palaces of Mesopotamia. This can lies* he Hliis- 
tmted by com paring it with the Palace of Sargon nt Khoisalmd.* In the latter 
we have the same great court surrouaded by chambers, mid, on the one side of it 
t ic «une court for retainers; on the other, tho apartment* 0 f the Zenanas here 
;i n -, u c iavo i lie other half or i he palace occupied, just as it is in the residence at 
la\Ua liy reception and public rooms. In the Palace of Sargon there is another 
. ai^i -nniU further out on this side, at the point where sonic more chambers 
are also bcgmnmg to appear in the residence at Taxi la. In the Sargon palace too' 
here is a /AumiL tower to tho side or the Zenana, s „d it will he yerv interim* 
see ff there is any building corresponding to it at Taxi la. That an Indo- 
Urthian .■evidence or palace at Taxi la should be planned cm the same lines as m 
Adrian palaea Of Mesopotamia is not in any way remarkable, when we hear‘it. 
mmd the vitality and persistence of the influence which Assyria exerted niton 
U™* am the ncighhQurmg countries, lint it certainly gives a.1 added Interest to 

iu 0UI c,T " rti to ** «***#* proh- 

One other discowrr of interest that T must mention hero, is (hot of„ numbeP 
of ctoumuwro tntmltb for tasting «to. These moulds fotm d in a clunul" 

luiiovT'r r .. . i,uii<[b » 1 *«■ «< it & pti 

. •. "T |m “ , of th< ' l ,lant of "o™> torwr of tho Paldaya epoch. The coins 

impressed in the moulds are those of Ajfes II, 1 COms 

From «W»p I pass, My, to ll,a temple of Jamlial, which i hate „ ow corn- 

|Ht| Iictain , I prove to ho unlike any temple yot known in Into hul its 

iMUMta! 0 1 •”'* ,raBjJ f ? "““‘•fcle (Pluto xvni). The ordinary Greek 
penpteml temple surrounded on all sides |,y a peristyle of columns, and co2Z 

n pronnos or front porch, a MOO. odla or sanetnnry, nmf, at |he rear an o„l 2 

toms or hack l«ni h,own to tho Homs , m In some tompki a„^ 

“ ,h ; 1 “ Ltt ™ « «“ i™pto of Artemis a, Ephosns, (hero is a„ c “ ,l 

ehanihee hetween the sanctuary, and hack porch, which in ihc ease of the P in l 
W«, called the '• Parthenon » or chamber of Athene. Wow. the plan of' to T’ 
temple at Inula is almost identically the same. J„ place of the peristyle of coimniK 

B 8 WftI1 t >ierted h f ,ar ^* windows n t frequent intervals, with two ionic ,, i„ 
anfa-ha, ia, Imlween pdaslers^a, ,he enlmnee. The; 

1 cr. r.™ ( h cfaifvtT. a rw 1L n.t v. 
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by another pair of Ionic columns just as in Greek temples ; then l ho nnosur 
sanctuary; awl at the lmck of the temple another chamber corresponding to l he 
opisthodomns. Hie only essential difference is that, instead of an cxlro chamber 
between the back porch and the sanctuary, we have in the Taxilti Temple a tower of 
solid masonry, the foundations of which arc carried down ton great depth—actually 
over thirty feel. Tlus solid tower rose apparently above the roof of the temple, and 
tuxess to its summit was provided by flights of broad steps, of which two still exist 
luid parallel with its sides. Wbftt the purpose was of Hits tower we can only 
surmiso. That the temple was not Buddhist, ifl patent from the total absence of 
anv Buddhist images or other relics among itsddbris ns well as from its unusual 
iilan, unlike any Buddhist chapel that wo know of. Tor similar reasons, also, we 
must rule out the idea t.knt it was Brahmnnical or .Tain. My own opinion is tliat 
the tower in the middle of the building was a sort of cihtrrat, tapering like a 
pyramid and ascended in just the same way as the xilturt'afa of Cbaldnea. and As- 
svria 1 imagine, too, that on the summit of this pkiitrdi was a lire altar, and that 
lh* whole edifice was U temple dedicated to the Zoroastrian worship. This is the 
only plausible hypothesis which (teems to me to explain the peculiar structure of the 
solid tower in the middle of the building and the entire absence of any images. The 
Pursiuns as wo know, set their fire altar* in high pianos, and rai**l on lofty Mih- 
strud nrcs We know, moreover, that the idea oE the A ray ri an riknrrnt was familiar 
,o the Persians, ami there is nothing more likely than that they borrowed it* design 
for their fire temples. Indeed, the Hhirrni tower at Firm ah ad has been thought 
by many authorities actually to be a lire altar. In favour, too, of my hypothesis, is 
ihe fact that during the Pahlavn ^riod, when this temple was const ruetod, Zoroas¬ 
trianism must already have bad a strong foothold at Taxila. 

In (he num or eaiutnarv I found no trace of any linage having been sot up; 
but in the place which would, in n Greek temple, ordinarily be occupied by the 
cull -statue, a broad dab or platform has been construe toil. This. L suggest, may 

have been the seat of the priests. ...... 

A* to the elevation of this temple, the superstructure above the capitals of the 

columns was of wood, and perished inn fire which overtook the temple. It may 
h* assumed, however, that the details of the superstructuro, including the architrave, 
frkzo, cto., were of the Ionic order, and ia harmony with the Ionic style of the 
columns pilasters and bold mouldings around the base of the walls. I do not, 
however think that the temple had the hip roof usual in Greek temples. Had the 
rw r been sloping, tiles must, have been used on the outside, and some of them must 
inevitably have been found among the fallen debris. But there was not a trace 
of , inTt w except great beams of word and a thick foyer of clay mixed with 
mm&s of placer from the walls. 1 condndc, therefore, that the roof of the temple 
wa s tlat, like the buildings of Persia, and that from the middle of this flat roof 

rose the tower crowned by its fire altar, 

At the time when Greek kings were ruling in the North-West, and 

Taxila was the foremost among the cities of that region, the plateau of 
Central India north of the Vindhya range was dominated by the powerful 
city of Vidian, now a mere waste of desolated mounds near the modem Bhilsa. The 


BtodJ^ar- 
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distance between these two great centres of ancient civilisation muM have been 
well over a thousand miles by the old roads; Tor measured along the modern 
railway it is 0fi7 miles; and it is a strange coincidence, therefore, that the 
sole monument now standing among the ruins of Yidisa is a stone Cantda pillov 
setup in honour of Vnsudeva by a Greek named Heliotlonis, the sou of Dion, who 
came from Tasila as ambassador of king Antialkidns to the court of Bhairabhadra, 
the ruler of Vidian (Plate XXIII, o). The inscription on the pillar which relates 
these Tact* was first copied by me in 11109, and published during the same year in the 
pages of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal- It is the first lit hie record found in 
India in which mention is made of any of the Greek kings of the Punjab, and in. 
view of its unique interest, and historical value, it .scorned to mu eminently desirable 
not only to examine the pillar on which it was carved and to ascertain whether it 
was still occupying its original position, but to explore as Far as possible the whole 
molt nil on which it stood and to search for any remains (hat might exist of the 
shrine of Vasudeva, which, assuming that t he pillar had not been shifted, might be 
expected fo have stood in its near vicinity. Fortunately, the site of Yidisa now 
commonly known by the name of Bosnagar, is situated within the territories of the 
Gwalior State, and the idea of having it scientifically examined appealed m 
once to Ilis Highness (he Mahnmja, who made all necessary tinaticml provision for 
the undertaking and readily acceded to the suggest ion that the work should be earned 
out under the direction of Hr, It. I). Blum darker, with tlm help of Hr. Garde, 
the recently appointed Inspector of Archaeology in the Gwalior State. Mr. Bhan- 
darkar was engaged at Bcsnugar for nearly three months, ti*„ from the middle of 
December, 1913, until the middle of March, 1914, when the dearth of labour and 
increasing heat made it necessary to postpone further digging until the following 
autumn. 

'The column of Ileliodorus, locally called the Kham Baba, stands near the north¬ 
east corner ol the moimd and immediately in front of the house of a pttjari 
mined Prntappuri Gosai, to whom it and the adjoining ground belongs. The shaft 
itself is a monolith, octagonal at the base, sixteen-faded in the middle and thirty-two 
sided above, with a garland dividing the upper and middle sections; the capital is 
of the perse poll tan hel)-shaped type, with a massive abacus above, which must 
originally have been crowned by the figure of a Oar tula, TVheu I saw the column 
in 1909, its lower part was hidden from view by a square eft ab it fra or platform 
built around it in modern times. With the consent of the pujari this cltahtdra 
lms now been opened up by Hr. Bliandarbar, and the shaft found to descend another 
eiglit feet, six feet of the buried portion being Smooth and the remaining two feet 
rough-dressed. The line of demarcation between the smooth and rough surfaces 
corresponds with the level of the original floor. The foundations of the pillar 
extended to a depth of nearly six feet beneath the base of the shaft and consisted of 
heavy slabs of stone and layers of late rite, murum, black earth and concrete well 
ran mi ml. The pillar itself rested directly on the uppermost of the slabs, wed <»cs 
of metal and stone chips being driven in between the two to maintain it iu the 
perpendicular. I mention these details because the foundations are strikingly 
similar to other foundations of the Sunga period and prove beyond question that 
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the pillar is still occupying its original position, that the floor level referred lo 
above was the floor level in the time of Ilelindorus, and that the metal chisels or 
wedges found beneath the shaft were set there by the masons who erected it. 
One of these metal wedges was, at my (suggestion, sent to Sir Robert Iladllchl, 
F.R.S., who has been kind enough to analyse for me various other specimens of 
ancient iron and who has thrown much light on problems of metallurgy in 
ancient times. lii# report in this case is exceptionally valuable. “To my 
astonishment/' he writes, “I find that it contains 70 % carbon, which means that, 
the material h steel and could he hardened by heating and (jueticking in water, 
nils is tin 1 firs I specimen 1 have found of really ancient date, in which there has 
boon found a considerable percentage) of carbon. The specimen, i lie ref ore, becomes 
of unusual interest/' The composition of this specimen was ns follows:— 

c. Si. 5. p. Mu. Or. Xi. F<j. 

-70 tl* -(106 ‘020 ‘02 tfrtve trace W0'& 

The Brine]L ball har dne ss number was 1113 after all the scale hud been re¬ 
moved. \1 bother these wedges were forged by Indian smiths at Vidisa <»r by Greeks 
in the train of the ambassador ilrliodoms is not o£ course known ; primps some 
further evidence on the point may be obtained when other early implements 
or weapons from Yidisa and Tsiiln come to lie analysed. 

■\Vhut remains of the temple of Vasudoya was found bv Mr. Bhandarkar to bo 
mostly buried benoolh the modern house of the jmjari. The superstructure of this 
temple, Like the superstructure* of the early Buddhist temples at San clli, appears to 
have been of timber and to have perished In it# entirety, hut the lofty plinth is still 
preserved, and proves hi have consisted (again like the plinths of the same age at 
Sauclii' of fttiibbto bore faced with rebutting walls df ma^ivc sn.n,-nnvim-y. Tin-*-’ 
wall* have been exposed OH the western and part of tlic southern and northern sides, 
)nd could not be followed further eastward owing to the presence of the pnjsrt’e 
house. Outside the retaining walls on the north and west sides Mr. Bhnndnrkar 
also brought to light a stone railing of a type hitherto unknown in India. In it 
the place of the usual crowbars is taken by solid panels of stone let into upright* 
and crowned by a Coping (Plate XXIT j. The remnants of u similar railing were also 
found by mu during the past season at San chi. Judged from the point of view of 
lithic construction they arc an improvement on the usual type of upon Tailing with 
two or throe cross-liar®, copied directly from a wooden prototype, hut ou ihe oilier 
hand they are less pleasing to the uyo than the loiter and lend themselves less 
readily to decoration. On the east or front side of the temple (hi- solid railing was 
re placed by an open railing of the ordinary pattern nearly ton feet high and devoid 
of all decoration. Barts of another plain open railing ware also unearthed on the 
south "ide of the temple, having apparently fallen front the top of the retaining 
w;dl of plinth : and ethers again were found in the area to the east. 

From tbo level at which the solid panelled railing was found there can be little 
doubt that it is of about the same age or probably somewhat earlier than the pillar 
of He! led ones which was erected ulmul l he middle of the second century B.C. 
These, however, are not the earliest, remains on tliis interesting site, Deep below 
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ike foundation of the solid railing Hr. Bhnndarkar brought to light another mtudrc 
wall of brick, which hail already fallen lo ruin and been hurh.il before the solid 
railing or t lie pillar of Heliodoru* were thought of. At what ago this wall was 
built is uncertain. No kiln-burnt bricks hare yet been found in India which can 
ho referred to an earlier date than the fourth century B.C., and it is unlikely 
timl -tuoli bricks came generally into vogue until the reign of Asuka; for the 
unwieldy siae of the bricks used in the monuments of that age, coupled with 
their very inferior fabric, betoken but lfttio experience in the art of brick-making. 
The probability is, therefore, tlmt those foundations date from the Maury mi age, 
and this probability is strengthened by the size of the bricks, which average about 
the same dimensions as many bricks of that age. On the other hand, no great 
reliance can be placed on the size of bricks as a criterion of age, and in this case 
* the brick-work is distinguished from any other known brick-work of the Maury an 
age or, indeed, of ntiy age period to the Muhammadan conquest by the presence of 
mortar instead of earth in the joints. J hare not, personally, bad an opportunity 
of examining this mortar, us its existence was not discovered by Mr, Bliaudarkar 
until after I had paid my last visit to Besnngar, but I quote the following rqwrt 
on it kindly made by Dr. Mann, Principal of the Poona Agricultural College, 
“The mortar derived from the brick wall gave on analysis the following figures." 

m | frill * v E 
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“ Tins analysis givey the idea of a well made mortar, prepared with a full re¬ 
cognition of the purpose served by sand and dayev matter in making the material, 
as well as lime." Tills is the iirst occasion on which mortar lias been detected 
in any structure of n jure-Muhammadan .late in India, and a unique interest, 
therefore, attaches to the discovery. It is much to bo hoped that other 
specimens of such mortar will be found and further light thrown on the question 
of its age. For the present 1 incline to bcLicve that it belongs to the Maury an 

From 1 lie ruined ramparts of Vidis* the hill of Sanclri with its famous group of 
Buddhist monuments is distant about four miles ia a south-westerly direction l n 
ancient days this aitlcment of the Buddhists stood in the some relation to Vidian as 
the Dhttmarajika Stupa did toTaxih or the Deer Park at Bmnath to Benares, inr 
enough removed from the city to be undisturbed by its turmoil and distractions, yet 
near enough to attract crowds of worshippers to its shrines. Tn Fart T of my Itcporl 
for 1912-13 1 have described and given a plan of the numerous ain/x ^’tempiw 
and monasteries wliich T brought to light at Sanchi in the course of that year ; 
nnii inasmuch m I purpose to devote to my excavations on this aite a special 
article in Part II of this Deport, 1 shall notice hero only a few of the more im¬ 
portant features of the ^jn's work. At the Main si,upa (seen ui Plate XIX, <*) a 





clearance was effected of all the debris which had accumulate'1 on the procession 
path, and numerous fresh dedicatory inscriptions "ere roveolp-l on the old paving 
slabs beuesfk. Of the stairway, bfertn and upper railings many more plinth and! 
coping stones, pillars and cross-bars were recovered from the ddbris on the central 
plateau and will eventually he restored to their original positions; hut, before Mint 
can he dune* the whole of the southern half of this great stupa t which is now in 
a parlous state, will have to be dismantled and rebuilt. It was this rid.- of the 
structure which was demolish*:.! in the curly part of last century by Oftptnin Johnson 
mid subsequently restored by Colonel Cole; but instead of its core being solidly 
reconstructed of stone or brick, ii append to have been filled up largely with earth, 
itU the result that tin- filling hns steadily titled down year by year anil the outer 
cositiij of stone 1ms now caved in at the top ntid bulged out below, lhlistening 
to collapse at any moment and bring about tlm ruin uf the western and 
southern gateways as well n> the railing hot ween them. To dismantle a d rebuild 
hall of the whole vast body of lids at8pa will necessarily bo a heavy and a cosily 
tosh, but there is no alternative course, and considerations neither of laliour nor of 
expense can be Allowed to stand in the way when the lately of such priceless 
monuments of Indian art are concerned. 

Much of the damage that ha> happened to tho gateways of this stupa is due to 
the ponding of water in and around the procession path, consequent on the sinking 
©r the foundations and the deposit of debris round about the stupa. fhij» ddhris 1 
lifive now entirely clcnrcd away and, in order to provide for the complete drainage 
of the stupa as well a# of ail the other structures between it and tho retaining wall 
on the east, I have constructed a deep and pakka drain to carry oil all water iron* 
this area and to discharge to the south of stujm 3 niul between tempi a 8 and 
monastery 24- Similarly, other chimne Is at so have been constructed to drain the 
southern and eastern plateaus. At the same time, the levels have Wn regraded, and 
the old pavement, of which numerous pah dies were found around the Main stupa, has 
been taken up and relaid at n suitable slope. Tn connexion with this pavement 
let me add that the cost of completely repairing it would be prohibitive, and I have 
therefore resorted to the expedient of relaying il m patches and of planting turf in 
between. This treatment has proved eminently satisfactory w far as its appearance 
goes, hut care will hare to be taken m future years to keep the grass well 

trimmed. 

Coni inning the excavation of stupa 3 I was fortunate in finding portions of 
the great railing which encircled its hose as well aft some more members of I be berm 
ond Mi mils. The ground railing Ls over eight feet high and ite pill are aw adorned, 
on both their inner and outer faces., with a full lotus in ihc centre and half lotus at 
the top and bottom, the carving bring boldly and precisely executed. On lire north 
and west sides of the stupa, where tho rocky ground dopes rapidly away, the 
foundations of this railing were retained in position by a bread terrace built on its 
outer side, and at this point I found some of the pillar stamps aliil in situ, the upper 
part of their shafts being unearthed in the debris round about* while others also 
\n-re recovered from the platform in front of tempi-- 21, where they Imd been used 
liy the medieval builders as paving stones. This a lit pa is the one in which Sir A. 
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Cunningham discovered the body relics of Sariputra and Maha Mogalana, 1 and in 
view ol the special sanctity attaching to this monument as well as the exceptional 
beauty and interest of the richly carved Gateway on its southern front, I decided to 
rebuild completely the dome of the stupa, which on the west side was still standing 
to a height of about five feet above the top of the berm, and to restore the railings 
and other features with which it was once embellished. A photograph of the 
stupa in process of reconstruction is reproduced in Plate XIX, b ; from it the 
reader will readily appreciate how much the gateway itself will be enhanced by 

this restoration of the stupa which it adorned and which forms its appropriate 
background. 1 

Plate XX, a exhibits a view of stupa 5 (with the pedestal of a seated Buddha 
image in front) and of temples 31 and 32 as seen from the vicinity of the Main 
s/z'pa Ol stupa 5, which belongs to the mediaeval age, only the base is preserved 
and in this and other similar cases, where restoration is out of the question, I have 
saved what remains of the structure by doing such structural repairs as are necessary 
to the masonry and then grassing over the top. Of temple 31 the fabric was in a 
relatively good condition, and by judiciously dismantling and rebuilding sections of 
the walls, by re-erecting the leaning columns in the interior, by waterproofing the 
roof with concrete and repaving the terrace on which it stands, I was able to rive 
it a new and, I believe, a long lease of life. Here also I was fortunate in finding the 
leet and pedestal of a Xaga statue still in situ by the side of the temple steps and in 

discovering near by the rest of the statue, which in Plate XX can be seen re-erected 
m its original position. 

From temple 31 my excavations were carried south along the face of the <reat 
retaining wall, which divides the eastern from the main plateau, and at the fwt of 
tins wall I exposed the remains of several well-built shrines of the Gupta period 
besides the roadway, paved with large cobble stones, which at that period led to the 
monasteries on the eastern part of the site. Further south, again, I also brought to 

of / - R c ll! ° f a latSe Shnne approached b F steps 011 ite western side directlv east 
of stupa 6. These remains are visible in Plate XX, b, which also shows the charm¬ 
ing little Gupta Temple (No. 17 on plan), which I have now roofed over and 
repaired, as well as the much older temple 22 in the distance. 

T Th ® e ^ oration of tkis last mentioned building has been singularlv fascinating 
n my last Report I described how the early apsidal temple erected here in the 
Mauiyan or Sunga period had been rebuilt on a different plan and with columns of 
s.me instead of timber, about the beginning of the Christian era. During the 
past season I have extended the limits of my previons digging and notv find* that 

itLT ,h V 1 1 T, SUbSeqUen “ y extensions on everv 

side, the method adopted having been to compass the building on every side tvitii 

massive retaining trails equal in height to the original plinth and then to M in the 

pace between the trails trith heavy blocks of stones thrown in at Jin, Tte 

later retaining wall on the west side is clearly visible in Plate TTT i i , 

ningbom, The Bhtlsa Topes, pp. 297 sqq. and Plate XXII. " 
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relatively narrow, but on the north and south they were carried much further out 
and followed a somewhat irregular plan. 

When planning the preservation of these interesting remains it seemed to mo 
from every point of view desirable to disclose as much as possible of the history of 
the successive buildings, and accordingly I decided to lay bare the walls of the 
earlier structure on the west and north sides, where the outer retaining wall is not so 
well preserved, but to preserve the latter intact on the south and east. In this way 
the visitor can now see at a glance how the temple has been enlarged and obtain 
a clearer idea of its appearance at each succeeding stage. 

On the eastern plateau my efforts have been mainly directed to the further 
exploration of temple 21 and to the adequate conservation of the buildings 19 and 
20 exposed in the previous year. The temple 21 is a small but well designed shrine 
in the Aryan style erected about the beginning of the 11th .century A.D., and 
interesting* as an example of the influence which Brahmanical ideas were then 
exerting here as elsewhere on the architecture of the Buddhists. This temple, I 
discovered, did not, as was previously supposed, stand alone but occupied with its 
flanking chambers one side of a square courtyard, on the three other sides of which 
were ranges of monastic cells, the entrance being directly opposite to the front of 
the shrine and adjacent to the southern side of monastery 20. But more than this, 
I found that the temple was built on the remains of an earlier shrine and that, when 
the reconstruction took place, the monastic cells had also been rebuilt on a higher 
level and the floor level of the courtyard raised by some three feet, some small 
shrines of the early Gupta period being partially dismantled for the purpose. As the 
excavation of this area was still proceeding when the year came to a close, I sliall 
postpone a more detailed description of it to a subsequent report. As regards the 
conservation of monastery 20 and of the curious structure 19,1 need only say that 
the open courts in both have been cleared of debris and levelled, fallen columns 
have been re-erected on their bases, and walls have been repaired in places and 
rendered water-tight by laying the uppermost courses in mortar and covering them 
with earth and turf. The photograph reproduced in Plate XXI, b shows the monastery 
20 in process of repair before its walls have been turfed over. It also shows in 
the foreground the walls of the monastic cells in front of temple 21 just appearing 
from the ground and numerous architectural members recovered from the debris. 

Of the excavations at Pataliputra, which are being so generously financed 
bv Mr. Batan Tata and carried out with such devoted enthusiasm by Dr. Spooner 
there is, considering the magnitude of the operations, not a great deal to be chron¬ 
icled. Indeed, Dr. Spooner himself goes so far as to express a regret that a re¬ 
port on them should be necessary at all at the present juncture, seeing that the prob¬ 
lems which present themselves are so numerous and perplexing, and that the dig- 
• n „, has not yet advanced far enough to enable him to approach them with any 
decree of confidence. Nevertheless, his deductions and conjectures, though admit¬ 
tedly tentative, are so interesting and suggestive in themselves that I feel reluctant 
to pass them by in silence. As in the previous year, the efforts of the explorer were 
mainly concentrated on the great “ Hall of columns ” at the Kumraliar site, which, 
judging by such scanty remains as still survive, appeared to him to exhibit a close 


Phtaliputra. 
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resemblance with the famous hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis. This resem¬ 
blance Dr. Spooner now traces still further in other features and notably in the 
spacing of the columns, which like the columns at Persepolis are set at a distance 
of 10 cubits apart, the Indian cubit being the unit of measurement in the one case, 
the royal cubit of Darius in the other. But Dr. Spooner goes still further than this; 
from the presence of a number of circular shafts of dark soil in the otherwise red 
floor of the hall, marking apparently the spots where heavy bodies have sunk into 
the watery subsoil beneath, and from the discovery, too, of the head of a statue in 
one of these shafts, he conjectures that numerous statues once stood in the hall and 
that the hall itself was in fact nothing more nor less than a Persian talar divided 
into three stories, in each of which stood Atlant statues upholding tier upon tier the 
royal thi-one above their heads and thus typifying the subject people of the monarch. 
Such a talar is portrayed on the sculptured fagade of the tomb of Darius at Perse¬ 
polis, and another on the portal of the “ Hall of a hundred columns ” at Persepolis, 
which Dr. Spooner makes bold to suggest may itself have been constructed on the 
same plan, namely, as a triple-storied basement supporting a miniature talar for the 
royal throne on its roof. Dr. Spooner's view regarding the design and purpose of 
the hall at Pataliputra finds some confirmation, he believes, in a clay seal recovered 
on the site, which depicts just such a tlirec-storied hall as he predicates, surmounted 
by a somewhat smaller replica of itself. Brilliant and attractive as these theories 
are, it must be borne in mind that the evidence on which they are based is at present 
very slender and that the explorer himself does not put them forward as anything 
more than reasonable conjectures. 

The resemblances which Dr. Spooner traces between the remains at Kurnra- 
harand Persepolis, do not end with the “ Hall of columns.” They extend also to the 
whole site of Kumrahar, which there is good reason to suppose covers the remains 
of a group of palace buildings of which the “ Hall of columns ” is an integral part. 
Acting on this supposition Dr. Spooner has by careful measurement instituted a 
comparison between this site and the platform of Persepolis and has demonstrated 
that the general configuration of the two is surprisingly similar ; for not only in its 
contour docs the Kumrahar site resemble the platform at Persepolis, but the positions 
occupied by the House of Xerxes and the Palace of Darius at Persepolis, are at 
Kumrahar marked by conspicuous mounds which may be presumed to conceal the 
ruins of ancient edifices. Indeed, Dr. Spooner finds the likeness of the two so striking 
that he is inclined to believe that the palace of Pataliputra was a direct replica of 
that of Persepolis, and that the small rocky hill with a terrace and cave, which 
Hiuen Tsang tells us once existed south-west of the old palace, was artificially con¬ 
structed by the Mauryan emperor Asoka in imitation of the hill containing the royal 
tombs at Persepolis. Here again, however, it must not be forgotten that the remains 
of the Mauryan age are buried some 20 feet below the ground level, and that undue 
importance must not be attached to superficial indications of the surface, which have 
resulted from deposits made by floods during the last two thousand years or from 
debris piled up by the ruin of mediaeval structures. On the other hand, the points of 
resemblance between the sites of Kumrahar and Persepolis are so striking that it will 
be something more than strange if they prove to be the outcome of mere accident. 
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The excavations described above at Taxila, Besnagar, Sanchi and Pataliputra Prehistoric 
constitute the main operations of the year, but some digging on a smaller scale has ^LmuRai, 
also been carried out in the Southern and Burma Circles. In the Madras Presi- Madras, 
dency Mr. Longhurst opened a group of cairns near the village of Sirumugai about 
eight miles to the north-east of Mettupalaiyam railway station. These cairns vary 
from 6 to 21 feet in diameter and are formed of a ring of boulders enclosing a mound 
about three feet high of smaller stones; but in some cases the loose stones in the 
centre have been removed, and only the circle of boulders is left. Of three cairns 
opened by Mr. Longhurst, each was found to contain a burial urn deposited in the 
middle of the mound and about 4 feet below the ground level, and in each cairn the 
urn proved to be of the same size and type and laid in the same position—moro or 
less horizontal, with its mouth turned to the cast. The urns arc approximately 
4 feet high including the lid, and composed of a coarse brown earthenware, im¬ 
perfectly baked and originally covered inside and out with a black glaze. They are 
wheel made and devoid of any ornament save a few simple mouldings round the 
base and neck and round the rim of the lid. On removing the lids the urns were 
found to be filled with a fine red earth, in which were imbedded human skulls and 
bones, iron implements, earthenware vessels, beads and stone flakes. One of the skulls 
was relatively well preserved, but all the other bones were broken into small pieces, and 
Mr. Longhurst is of opinion that this must have been done before they were thrown 
into the urns; from the presence of fine earth in the cavities of the skulls and other 
bones he also deduces that liquid mud was poured into the urns at the time of the 
burial. This deduction, however, seems scarcely justified; for such earth is usually 
found in the interior of vessels which have been buried for any great length of time, 
even when their lids are relatively close fitting, and in many cases at any rate there 
can be no question that it is due to the slow percolation of mud and water. 

Other cairns at Sirumugai were found to contain, instead of burial urns, oblong 
tombs cut out of the living rock and measuring about 5 feet long by 2 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep. These tombs, which were without any covers, contained human 
bones and iron utensils and vessels of similar fabric to those in the urns, but no 
stone implements. In one of the tomb cairns three four-legged urns were found 
ranged outside the rock-cut, grave, and in each of the urns were some fragments of 
bone mixed with earth; but in the tomb itself there was no trace of anything 
besides red earth and gravel.' As to the age of this class of cairns, it seems probable 
that both the urn and tomb cairns are approximately of the same age and there is 
some reason for referring them both to the early centuries of the Christian era, but 
the articles found in them are hardly distinctive enough for the establishment of 
reliable synchronisms, and the age suggested must be regarded as little more than 

conjectural. .. 

In Burma, M. Duroiselle devoted a few days to excavations at the Shwegugyi shwegugyi and 

and Ajapala pagodas in the Pegu District. Both of these monuments have £ a ^ a m !; ago<las 
fallen to ruin and are now little more than heaps of debris, but their sur- 
roundins walls proved on excavation to be adorned with hundreds of niches contain- 

, For # doscrip tion of tl>e* cairns tee the AmmoI Report of the Arekaologieal Deportment, Southern Circle, 1913-14. 
pp. 43-48 anil Fig*. I-Vll. £ 
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ing admirable terracotta bas-reliefs, numbers of which were found buried in the 
accumulated debris at the foot of the walls. These reliefs are considered by 
M. Duroiselle to be the latest examples of really high class terracotta technique in 
Burma, since the art of terracotta making apparently declined very rapidly after 
the 6th century A.D. The subjects represented in them relate to two events in the 
Buddha’s life, namely: his fight with Mara {cf. Plate XXIII, b and c) and his 
temptation by the daughters of Mara {cf. Plate XXIII, d and e). The fight is 
depicted on the plaques of the Shwegugyi, and the seductions of the three apsaras 
on the plaques of the Ajapala. Apart from their artistic interest and the presence 
of I alaiug inscriptions on twenty of them, an added importance attaches to these 
bas-reliefs from the fact that the dresses, head-gear, weapons and other features 
betray not only the strong influence which India was then exerting on Pegu, but 
the influence also of the Malay Straits, Siam and even Cambodia. 

fflinorantiquities The Indian Museum, Calcutta, celebrated its centenary on the 14th of 
January, 1914, special exhibitions being held and entertainments given in 
honour of the occasion. The Trustees of the Victoria Memorial vacated the 
lower gallery of the new wing, which had been lent to them in 1911, and this 
gallery was restored to the Archeological Section, my report on the working 
of which is reprinted in Appendix E. With regard to the catalogue raisonnd of the 
prehistoric implements in the Museum, which has been prepared by Mr. Cog"in- 
Brown, I may mention that thc collection comprises a great number of paleolithic 
implements from the Kurnool, Guntur, Nellore, Cuddapah, Chingleput and Arcot 
Districts in Madras, the Southern Mahraiha Country, the valleys of the Godavari 
andNerbudda, the Central Provinces and Central India, Kajputana and Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. It comprises also numerous neolithic implements from the North 
Arcot and Salem districts of Madras, Coorg, Bellary and Anantapur, the United 
and Central Provinces, Central India, the Indus valley, Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Burma, Assam and the Andaman Islands. In addition to these there 
are a number of specimens from foreign countries. The collection of prehistoric 
copper weapons has been sorted by Mr. Coggin-Brown and each individual speci¬ 
men reweighed and remeasured. The catalogue, which is now completed, not only- 
gives a description of every specimen whose history can be traced, but also a detailed 
summary' of the distribution of prehistoric artifacts in each part of the Indian 
Empire with which it deals. An introduction briefly summarises the present shite 
of prehistoric archaeology in India, mainly from the comparative point of view. 
The labour devoted by Mr. Brown to the examination and detailed description of 
some thousands of specimens has been vast, but it has been well repaid, and it is a 
great satisfaction to know that the collection is now systematically arranged and 
ready to be displayed in the new gallery. 

In the Lahore Museum, Mr. R. B. Whitehead’s Catalogue of the Grmco- 
Bactrianand Mughal coins has been completed, while the catalogue of Buddhist 
sculptures, the preparation of which was entrusted to Mr. Hargreaves, is also well 
advanced. Our thanks are due to Captain Rybot of the 76th Punjabis for classify¬ 
ing, re-arranging and labelling the prehistoric antiquities in this Museum. The 
Lahore Museum is also to receive on loan the gold and silver objects and other 
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valuables which I have unearthed at Taxila, but most of the antiquities at that 
place are being housed iu temporary accommodation on the site itself pending a deci¬ 
sion as to whether a local museum is to be erected there or the whole collection 
transferred elsewhere. 

In Bombay, the construction of the Prince of Wales Museum is nearly finished 
and it is hoped that the work of fitting up the archaeological galleries will bo taken 
up before long and an Assistant Curator appointed to look after them. In the 
meantime it is gratifying to note that the few archaeological specimens in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at Bombay have been re-arranged and a descriptive 
catalogue of them prepared. 

The objects acquired for the archaeological sections of these museums mainly Fresh 
consisted of sculptures and coins, most of the latter of which were received as Ac ‘» uWt,0 ° 8 - 
presents from Local Governments or Native States. Among other acquisitions the 
following are noteworthy:—At the Lucknow Museum, some brass images of the 
later Buddhist and Jaina pantheon, a railing pillar of the early Kushan period, and 
some relievos of Gupta date; at the Muttra Museum, an inscribed lintel of pre- 
Kushan date and a few detached heads; at the Sarnath Museum, sovoral Buddhist 
and Jaina images discovered locally; at the Peshawar Museum, a large number of 
sculptures excavated by Sir Aurel Stein at Sahri-Bahlol; and at Pagan, a copjHjr 
casket, a clay votive stupa and some rubies unearthed from the centre of a ruined 
pagoda in its neighbourhood. The additions to the Madras and Trivendrum museums, 
consisted in the main of Saivite and Vishnavite images obtained as treasure trove, 
while those at Nagpur and Rajputana were mostly in the nature of inscriptions of 
the time of the Kalachuris, the Guhilas and Yadavas. Lastly, to the Delhi Museum 
and the Mughal Boom in the Delhi Port were added a number of interesting 
articles consisting of wearing apparel and domestic furniture which once belonged 
to Bahadur Shah II and Zinat Mahal, the last queen of Delhi, as well as some 
valuable portraits of warriors and chiefs of the Mughal period. 

As usual, the majority of the treasure trove finds made during the year Treasure Trove, 
consisted of coins. The largest find of all was a hoard of 2,873 punch-marked 
pieces discovered in an earthenware vessel in the bed of the Kosi river in the 
Purnea District of Bihar and Orissa. Nearly five hundred of these have already 
been cleaned by Mr. R. D. Banerji of the Indian Museum, who will contribute a 
note to my Annual on the entire collection as soon as it has been thoroughly 
examined. Other noteworthy finds are the following (o) 18 silver coins, namely, 

8 drammas and 10 quarter drammas of the Chandella king Madanavarman, dis¬ 
covered in the village Pan war in the Rewah State, (b) 19 rare gold issues belonging 
to the Chedi king Gangeyadeva, the Chandella princes Kirtivarman, Sallakshanavar- 
man and Madanavarman, the Tomara king Mahipala, and the Gahadavala king 
Govindachandra. 

Of the treasure trove finds other than coins the only ones which deserve men¬ 
tion are some fine copper images of Siva and Vishnu and other deities, which were 
discovered at Nellore and in the Fort of Vellore in the Madras Presidency. 

For the following summary of the cpigraphical work accomplished during the Epigraphy, 
year I am indebted to Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, Officiating Government Ep,Kraph,a,ndlca ' 
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Epigraphist for India. During the year under review three parts of the Epigraphia 
Indica, viz.: Parts VI to VIII of Volume XI, have been issued by Dr. Sten 
Konow. They include verifications by Mr. R. Sewell of 21 Chola and 22 Pandya 
dates supplied from Tamil inscriptions by the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle. The initial date of the Chalukya-Chola king 
Kulottunga-Chola II has been, for the first time, definitely fixed by Mr. Sewell to 
be between 26th March and 14th July, A.D. 1133. In a subsequent article on the 
same subject Diwan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai has further narrowed down the 
date to the period May 9th to July 14th, A.D. 1133. Rajanarayanan Samburaya, 
one of the many petty chieftains, who usurped portions of the Chola dominions in 
the last days of its existence, is found to have succeeded to the throne between January 
3rd and March 25th, A.D. 1339. Among the Pandya dates discussed by Mr. 
Sewell, we have one from Tiruvellarai, near Tricliinopoly, which is very valuable. It 
fixes the accession of Maranjadaiyar (Varaguna-Maharaja) during the period 
March 22nd to November 22nd, A.D. 862. This is the only sure date, so far dis¬ 
covered for an early Pandya king. Coming to the mediaeval period (i.e., the 12th 
century A.D. and after) the chronology of the Pandyas is still hazy. Details of 
dates supplied from inscriptions are often found, on scrutiny, to be very irregular. 
A few dates, however, which work out correctly, introduce names of new kings not 
found in the published list of Professor Kielhorn. Jatavarman Kulasekliara, who 
succeeded to the throne between A.D. 1237 and 1238 and Jatavarman Parakrama- 
Pandya, whose reign began between 24th March A.D. 1315 and 23rd March 1316, 
are two such new Pandya kings. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai in an able article 
contributed to the Indian Antiquary (Vol. XLII, pp. 163ff., 221ff.) has devoted 
special attention to this aspect of the chronology of the mediaeval Pandyas, and has 
discovered about a dozen of such new kings with their initial dates. This number 
includes also the two Pandya kings discovered by Mr. Sewell. 

The origin of the Tibetan alphabet with illustrative plates discussed at great 
length by Dr. A. H. Erancke is another article of much scientific interest. He holds 
the view that the alphabet must have been quietly worked out in the ancient 
monasteries of Turkestan long before the 7th century of our era when the Tibetan 
alphabet is supposed to have originated. From the Dadhimati-inata inscription of 
the 7th century A.D. published by Pandit Ram Kama, it is proved that the 
Deiimahatmya which forms part of the Markandeyapurana could not, as supposed 
by some, lie a later interpolation, or at any rate, that it was not produced later than 
the 7th century A.D. 1 The Malepadu plates of Punyakumara of about the 8th 
century A.D. arc of great interest for the history of Cholas during the period when 
they were probably subordinate to Pallava supremacy. The plates come from a part 
of the country which in the time of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang was called 
Chuliye; and it is inferred that Punyakumara and others, who were of Chola descent 
and held the title Chola-Maharaja, must have been rulers of Chuliye under Pallava 
overlords. Other papers of interest in the parts of the Epigraphia Indica so 
far published, are the Tiwarkhed plates of the Rashtrakuta chief Nannaraja of 

1 Mr. Pargiter discussing this same question in the BibliograpKia Indica (Calcntta, 190*) says that the Detimaiatmya 
wm certainly complete in the 9th century and very probably in the 5th or 6th century A.D. 
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A.D. 632, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, the Parikud plates of Madhyamarajadeva of 
about the 11th century A.D. 1 by Mr. R. D. Banerji and the Mannarkovil 
inscription of Jatavarman Sundara-Cliola-Pandya of the same period, by Mr. K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar. The last belongs to a period of Chola history, when almost 
the whole of the Pandya empire was under Chola suzerainty and when Chola 
Governors, under the title Chola-Pandyas, had been appointed by Chola emperors to 
settle the Pandyas, who were evidently in a state of clironic revolt against the 
Cholas. 

In addition to the inscriptions recovered by the Director General at Taxila and 
Sanchi and referred to elsewhere in this report, the following are the most important 
cpigraphical finds of the year. In the Frontier Circle was discovered a small 
Kharoshthi inscription in two lines on a large marble block in a village in the Swabi 
Tahsil. Sixty inscriptions found or re-copied in the Northern Circle mostly 
register names of private persons. Some of these refer to land grants, to gifts 
of sacred utensils or to the erection of pillars and temples. A number relate to the 
princes of the Chand Dynasty—one from Balesvara recording the setting up of a 
pillar of fame ( kirti-stamhha) by king Abhayachandra in A.D. 1361. Mr. 
Hirananda Sastri of the Lucknow Museum reports the find of two votive 
inscriptions, one dated Samvat, 1216 , and engraved on a brass image of Rishabha- 
natha, and the other dated Samvat, 1652, and cut on a similar image of 
Parsvanatha. 

In the Burma Circle the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, has several 
interesting epigraphical finds to report, numbering in all about seventy-four. 
Perhaps the most important of them are three votive tablets from Syriam, of the 

usual Bodh-Gaya type, with the formula “ Ye dhamma.” in the North-Indian 

characters of the ll-12th century and bearing on the reverse short incriptions in old 
Talain" The other inscriptions discovered are of a comparatively recent date, their 

age varying from the 13th to the 19th century. The language of these epigraphs 

is either Burmese, Siamese or Talaing. ... . , 

In the Western Circle no less than eighty-seven mscnptions were copied. 

Some are in Sanskrit, others in Persian and one in the vernacular of Udaipur used in 
the 11th century A.D. Only a few of the records are new, the rest being either 
published or more or less known. Fresh impressions of the latter, however, may not 
be without interest, as they enable us in many cases to correct the old tentative 
readings The old name of Bliilsa proves to have been Bhaillasvami; for in one of 
the records at Udaipur, about 30 miles north-east of the town, we are told that 
Udaipur was situated in the BhaiUasvami-mahadvadasaka, i.e., a group of twelve 
villages of which Bhaillasvami was one. Again, according to a fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion originally discovered on the Bhilsa town wall but now no longer traceable, there 
appears to have been erected a temple to the Sun called Bhaillesa, on the Vetravati 
tBetwn) The inscriptions on the pillars of the mosque Bija-Mandir, on the 
outskirts of the town go to prove that the present mosque was originally a Hindu 

nle consecrated to the goddess Charchika and constructed by a certain Naravar- 
man some time about the 1 2th century A.D. Rather curious is an epigraph on an 

-- i Wrongly ascribed by the author to the 7th century A.P. 
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old temple basement which specifies the respective maximum ages to which 
various domesticated quadrupeds, like thehorse, the donkey, the elephant, etc., 
reach. Interesting, also, is an inscription in the porch of the Nilakantliesvara 
temple at Udaipur which credits Udayaditya with having established the Udavapura 
(town), the Udeyesvara (temple) and the Udayasamudra (tank). It may be 
observed that various minor epigraphs engraved on the reliefs and sculptures of the 
ruins of different temples, left unnoticed by other explorers, have been very usefully 
employed by Mr. D. It. Bhandarkar to explain iconographical repesentations. 

The Southern Circle has yielded, as usual, a plentiful harvest, the total number 
of inscriptions transcribed being 438. A dozen copper-plate grants collected and 
examined during the season add considerably to our knowledge of the Western 
Gangas, the Pallavas, the Vislinukundins and the Eastern Chalukyas. Mr. 
Swamikanuu Pillai deserves the thanks of all students of South-Indian Epigraphy 
for having voluntarily undertaken the task, involving the most complicated com¬ 
putations, of supplying the Department with calculations of the astronomical details 
of dates found in the inscriptions, the results of which are appended in a tabular form 
in appendices D and E to the Epigraphical report of the Southern Presidency. The 
93 reliefs on the gopura of the Chidambaram temple (probably of the 13th century 
A D.) illustrating the chapter dealing with the Art of Dancing as described in the 
Bharatiya-natyamstra afford much help towards the proper understanding of this 
difficult subject. 

Among the copper-plate grants noticed, there is one of Vijaya-Vishnugopavar- 
man of the 7th ccntuiy A.D. which will very probably bridge over a gap in the 
Pallava chronology. In another, belonging to the Western Ganga king Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja II (Simhavarman), it is mentioned that, of the founders of the dynasty, 
two, who are related to each other as father and son, were installed on the throne by 
contemporary Pallava kings. This synchronism is invaluable, inasmuch as our 
present knowledge of the chronology of the Pallavas is defective and that of the 
Western Gangas is seriously disputed. 

A stone inscription from the Bellary district gives the year 9G6 A.D. as the 
year ot the death of the Kaslitrakuta king Krishna III, and relates that after him 
Khottigadeva succeeded to the throne in the very same year. From some records of 
the AN cstem Chalukya kings of Kalyani we infer that the ancient Kolamba-Pallava 
country (which was almost identical with the modern Bellary district) must have 

been at the tune of Jayasimha II and Somesvara I, already absorbed into the 
Chalukya dominions. 


... , * r0m n the C0 PP er 'P late f of the Extern Chalukyas may be singled out one of 
V ishnuvardhana III, as this is the first record, so far discovered, of that kin" as 
well as another which gives a circumstantial description of the heroic death of a^n 
of king Chalukya-Bliiina 1 on the battlefield of Niravadyapura. 

The Pandya inscriptions add two more names to the list of the rulin" princes 
viz., kulascklmra or Jatavarman-Kulasekhara II, who, according to Mr. Swami- 
kamm Pillai, ascended the throne in A.D. 1237, and Bhuvanekavira Vikrama- 
Pandya, who was a younger contemporary of the Kakatiya king Ganapati. Two 
queens regnant of the Kakatiya dynasty had assumed the titles Mahamandalesvara 
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and Rudradeva • Alaliaraja, which can, indeed with propriety, apply only to persons 
of the male sex. 

An interesting inscription of the time of the Bahmani King, Muhammad Shah II, 
records a grant of Masnad-Eli-Kutumana-Malka-Odaya, which enables us to identify 
the donor with Malik Qutb-ul-mulk, who founded the Qutb-Shahi dynasty of 
Golkonda, under the title Sultan Quli-Qutb-Shah. Another Muhammadan record in 
Sanskrit coming from the Ganjani district and dated in 1590-1 A.D. deserves also to ho 
mentioned here. It registers the foundation of a tank by a general of king Muham¬ 
mad Quli-Qutb-Shah of Golkonda (1581-1011 A.D.) in the name of Siugablmpala 
or Narasimha, who was then ruling over the Utkala kingdom, comprising Raja- 
mahendri, Kalinga and Surashtra. 

During the greater part of tho year under review the Government Epigraphist 
for Moslem Inscriptions was occupied in working up materials for the Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, and in seeing it through the press. The next issue of 
this publication will contain all the inscriptions that are known of the successors of 
Altamish and of the Klialji kings, and for this purpose Mr. Zafar Hasan, B.A., 
was deputed to visit Manglaur, Garhmuktesar, Budaon, Sahswan, Alapur, Sakit, 

Rapri and Shamsabad and procure impressions of tho records in those places. Air. 
Muhammad Hamid was also sent to take impressions at Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi, 
Barwala and Jalali. Most of the inscriptions at these places belong to Balhan and 
Alau-d-Din Klialji, a few to Mahmud, Masud and Kaiqubad, and one to Bahrain. 

No inscriptions have yet been discovered belonging to the reigns of Sultana 
Raziyya Begam or of the predecessor or successors of Alau-d-Din Khalji. Other 
records required for the forthcoming number of the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica are 
at Yishalgarh,' Cambay, Bihar and Monghyr, but arrangements have not yet been 
made for securing copies of them. 

Impressions of two important inscriptionsf rom Vinukonda and Malkapuram 
belonging to the Qutb-Shahi dynasty of the Deccan were received from Air. Krishna 
Sastri. One of these records a victory gained by Alalik Qutbu-l-AIulk over the 
infidels and the donation of the income of certain villages for the maintenance of a 
langar or almshouse in the name of Khwaja Khizr. A request is made to all to 
maintain the langar in perpetuity and the author invokes a curse on the heads of 
those who fail to do so. Air. Krishna Shastri also sent photographs of two inscrip¬ 
tions from the Raich ur and the Parenda forts, the former of which records the 
erection of a tower named Path Burj during the reign of the Bahmani King 
Mahmud Shah II (887-921 A.H). The only other circles in which any Aloslem 
inscriptions were copied during the year were the Western and Northern. In the 
former Mr. Bhandarkar found six Persian inscriptions in some mosques at Bliilsa 
and Gavaraspur belonging to the reign of Alahraud Klialji I of Malwa (839-880 
A.H.). In the Northern Circle 108 Moslem inscriptions were discovered in the Delhi 
District, 78 being from Delhi proper (Shahjalianabad). All these inscriptions are 
later than Akbar and mostly of the 18th or 19th century, a [number of them being 
epitaphs inscribed on ancient tombs in recent times. 

The tours of the Provincial Superintendents are described in detail in their Tours, 
respective Annual Reports, and it is unnecessary for me to chronicle their movements 


Moslem 

Inscriptions. 
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Publications. 


Library. 


Photographs. 


Personnel. 


Scholarships. 


again. In the course of my own cold weather tour I visited the following places 
Taxila, Mankiyala, Mardan, Peshawar, Sanchi, Delhi, Bankipore, Calcutta, Sarnath 
and Agra. At Sanchi I was encamped for a period of seven weeks, and for an 
equal period at Taxila in order to conduct the extensive works of excavation and 
repair which were in progress at both places. 

The following publications were issued during the year :_ 

(1) Annual Reports for the Southern, Western, Eastern, Northern, Frontier 
and Burma Circles as well as the Epigraphical Report of the Assistant Archeolo¬ 
gical Superintendent, Southern Circle, for the year 1913-11; (2) Annual Report of 
the Archeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, for the year 1912-13 and 
(3) Epigraphia Indica, Yol. X, Parts 7 and 8; and Yol. XI, Parts* 1 to C 

Bight hundred and sixty-eight new volumes, ineluding periodicals, were added 
to the library, of which 209 were obtained in exchange for our own publications and 
313 were presents. Of the new accessions the following may be mentioned -.-Vedic 
ndex of names and subjects by MacdoneU and Keith, Ideals of Indian Art by 
HareU, Encyclopedia <f Religion and Ethics, Volume 5, Encyclopedia of Islam, 

A o* 4 9 ^ e P ort8 °f the Bntish School of Archaeology for the year 1911 and 1913 
JainaGranthamala Series, 36Volun.es, Indian Architecture by Havell, and Roman 
sculpture from Augustus to Constantine by A. Strong. 

A list of photographic negatives prepared during the year is published as 

' at . tbu cnd of tlm Rc P° rt ' Three hundred and sixty-six prints were 

. old to the public and a sum of Rs. 151-9-0 was realised from the sale 

Mr. A Kea Superintendent of the Southern Circle, retired from Government 

October “ms” Ti °.T„ h “ ° fflC ° *° Mr - A ' H ' WW •» tta 17th 

Mr TI n un \ k “ e raontll ’ s peixilege leave in July 1913. 

Orele IT “ d " kar in the post of the Superintendent, Western 

™lt t ra a ™ icd hlm8elf <* pnrilep. leave for 23 days in October 1913. Tl.e 
p . o the Go.eminent Ep.graphist remained vacant. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
Assistant Archmokgical Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle.held eharee 

o h T I 1 ° . 1,e °® ce ’ and «•» Konow, Ph.D., remained Editor 

Ind,ea. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel having been perm it ted to roshm his 
appointment as Super,ntendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, in February 1914 
Mr. H. Hargreaves was confirmed in this appointment in March, 1014 The bred 
the Superintendent, Eastern Circle, were transferred from Banb^rc' 
to Calcutta, where lie holds the post of Officer-in-ckarge of the Arcbreolo^al 
beet ion oi the Indian Museum in addition to his own duties. The Assistant 
s uperintendent, Mr. J. F. Biakiston, was granted privilege leave for a fortnight 
at the end of September, 1913. Haulvi Zafar Hasan was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent m the Northern Circle on 17th June, 1913, for n term of one year 
or the purpose of bsting the monuments in the new Province of Delhi Sir Aurel 
Stem left for Central Asia on 14th June, 1913, on n new journev of exploration^ Zl 
the current duties of the office of the Frontier Circle were held hv h' t a- 
Assistant, Khan Saldb Miau Wasi-ud-Din. by Indmn 

Garde r "B !r v° 1 °H Cal p, SC | 0la n h T 9 "T “ ^ Uaulri Zafar Hasan - B A - “• B. 

, B.A., H. Panday, B.A, and K. N. Dikshit, M.A. Maulvi Zafar Hasan 
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having been appointed Assistant Superintendent in the Northern Circle, his 
scholarship was given to Muhammad Hamid, B.A., of the Islamia College, Lahore. 
Mr. M. B. Garde was appointed Inspector of Archaeology in the Gwalior State 
and left the Department on the 18th October, 1913. Babu Banarsi Das, B.A., of 
the Oriental College, Lahore, was recruited to fill up his place. In Burma the 
archaeological scholarship instituted by the Local Government was made more attrac¬ 
tive by raising its value from Rs. 100 to Its. 150 in the first year and to Rs. 17>"> in 
the second. 


John* Marshall, 
Director General of Archaeology. 
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Appendix A. 

Special grant-in-aid .—The following allotments were made ont of the special grant of 


Ks. 1 ,05,400 provided by the Government of India : — 

fi 

Madras 8,000 

Bombay. 8,000 

United Provinces .......... 8,000 

Punjab 14,715 

Burma . • . 8,000 

North-West Frontier Province ........ 4,000 

Delhi 8,000 

Exploration and conservation ........ 27,885 

Archaeological Library, Simla ........ 4,000 

Purchase of antiquities ......... 7,000 

Honorarium for the catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum 500 

Monograph on the Loan Exhibition, Delhi ...... 5,400 

Deputation of Dr. Francke ..... . 900 

Magic Lantern .200 

Copying frescoes in J ogimara cave, Surguja State, Central Provinces . . 1,800 

Total 1,05,400 


Appendix B. 


Expenditure on the Archaeological Department for the year 1913-14. 


Southern Circle 

Western Circle 
Eastern Circle 

Northern Circle 


f Archaeology 
1 Epigraphy 


• • • • • 

{ Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist monuments 
Superintendent, Muhammadan and British monu 
ments. 


Frontier Circle .... 

* ••••». 

Burma Circle 

•••••••«* 

Director General of Archaeology (including Government Epigraphist for 
India and the Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions) 


H 

26,250 

16,858 

24,732 

88,569 

16,930 

28,126 

16.817 

24.818 

64,900 


Total . 2,51,500 


Expenditure on coneervation, excavation, etc., including grants-in-aid from Imperial Revenues. 


Madras ..... 

Bombay . 

Bengal • , . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces «... 

Assam .... 

United Provinces I ® indu and Rnddhist monuments 

L Muhammadan and British monuments 


H 

33,133 

32,070 

16,772 

19,862 

13,264 

8,128 

1,072 

60,513 
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Appendix B— contd. 

C Hindu and Buddhist monuments 




s 

8,870 

Punjab (.Muhammadan and British monuments 




51,607 

Delhi ...•••••• 




107,743 

Burma . • . . 




29,202 

North-West Frontier Province . ... 




4,000 

Excavations . 


* . * 


27,885 

Indore Durbar , . .• 




542 

♦Hyderabad (Deccan) . • 




27,346 

Antiquities purchased ...... 


. c 


4,000 

Library . 




3,343 

Honorarium paid ..... 




500 

Monograph on Loan Exhibition, Delhi 




4,270 

Deputation of Dr. Francke ..... 




900 

Magic lantern . 




200 

Copying frescoes in the Jogimara cave, Sirguja State, Central Provinces 


1,815 

Director General's Annual Report .... 




4,687 

Epigraphia Indica and Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica 




2,058 

Other Archaeological Publications .... 




2,656 


4,60,386 


* Expenditure from October 1912 to October 1913. 


Appendix C. 

Drawings and Photographs prepared ly the Department. 

Drawings. 

fArchseology ....... 

Southern Circle ‘(Epigraphy'. 

Western Circle » .. 

Eastern Circle ...••••••♦ 

(■Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . 
Northern Circle (superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments 

Burma Circle . .. 

Frontier Circle. . . . 

Director General of Archteology. 


2 

Nil. 

8 

4 

11 

14 

15 
2 

18 


74 


Photographs. 


C Archaeology. 

Southern Circle (Epigraphy. 

Western Circle ...••••• 

Eastern Circle .»•••*• 

f Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist monuments . 
Northern Circle } Superintendent, Muhammadan and British monumints 

Burma Circle ...•••• 

Frontier Circle. 

Diiector General of Archaeology ...... 


. 110 
. 24 

. 204 
. 12 *» 
. 125 
. 417 
. 135 
. 69 

. 296 


. 1,506 


Total 
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Appendix D. 

list of photographic negatives prepared by the Office of the Director General of Archaeology in India 

during the year 1913-14. 


No. 

Place. 

Subject. 

Size. 

1 

Sanchi. 

General view of hill from N. W. 

• 

• 


12"x 10" 

2 

it 

Ditto ditto ditto • 

• 

• 


II 

3 

it 

General view of hill .... 

• 

• 


It 

4 

ii 

General view of hill-top from S. W. 

• 

• 


8J* x 6|" 

5 

ii 

Stupa 1, general view from N. W. 

• 

• 

- 

12"xl0" 

6 

ii 

„ 1, detail view from N. W.. 

• 

^ -• j 


SJ"x6J" 

7 

u 

,, 1, general view from S. W. 

• 

• 


12"x10" 

7a 

it 

General view of excavations, from No. 21 

to 31 

from 

s. 

II 

8 

it • 

Panoramic view of Stupa 1 from S. 

• 

• 


8J"x6*" 

9 

it 

Ditto ditto ditto 

• 

• 


it 

10 

and 

11 

it 

General view of the buildings from S, . 

• 

• 


It 

12 

it 

Ditto Stupa 1, Stupa 7 and Temples 17 and 18, 

from S.. 

It 

13 

it 

Stfcpa 1, from S. E. . . . 

. 

• 


It 

14 

it 

„ 1, detail view from N. E. • 

• 

• 


it 

IB 

it 

„ 1, detail view from north-east corner, 

gateway of StQpa 3 .... 

with 

• 

the 

ii 

16 

ft 

Seated Buddha on north side of Stupa 1 

• 

• 


it 

17 

it 

a a on east side of Stupa 1 

• 

• 


I) 

18 

it 

tt a on south side of Stupa 1 

• 

• 


it 

19 

it 

tt it on south side of Stupa 1 (broken) 

• 


it 

20 

it 

Standing statue of Buddha 

• 

• 


it 

21 

it 

Image in pradalshina of Main Stupa opposite west 
gateway. 

it 

22 

it 

Asoka column in titu 

• 

• 


it 

23 

it 

Lion Capital of Asoka column 

• 

• 


it 

24 

it 

Ditto ditto ditto . , 

• 

• 


it 

25 

a 

Gupta pillar from south 

• 

• 


it 












No. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

84 

35 

36 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
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Appendix D— contd. 


Place. 


Sanchi. 


Subject. 


Stupa 1, berm railing. 

Ditto Stairway railing .... 
Ditto ditto . 

Ditto ditto . 

Ditto ditto . . • 

Fragment from south gateway .... 
Carved baluster pillar from gateway of Main Stupa 
General view of south gateway and temples 18 and 22 
Standing image of Bodhisattva 
Ditto ditto 

Stupa 2, general view from N. E. 

Ditto ditto from E. . 

Ditto ditto from N. . 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto railing pillar No. 5, W. and N 
Ditto railing pillar 
Gupta pillar found near Stupa 2 . 

Stupa 2, lion capital, left side 
Ditto ditto, front view . 

Ditto ditto, right side 
Stupa 3, general view from S. W. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto from S. 

General view of Stupas 3 and 4* from 
Stupa 3, general view from S. W. 

Ditto general view from S. W. 

Ditto berm railings 
Ditto railing pillars . . 

Coping found near Stupa 3 • 


face 


W. 


Size. 


tt 

if 

a 

9t 

it 

it 

a 

a 

a 

12"x lO" 

it 

8rx6j w 

»t 

it 

a 

it 

6i*'x4r 

it 

it 

i2"xi<r 

ft 

ft 

it 

it 

a 

ft 


if 
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Appendix D— canid. 


No. 

Place. 

Subject. 

Size. 

55 

Sanchi. 

Lion Capital ........ 

8i"x6r 

56 

tt 

Lion Capital of Gupta pillar . . . • . 

ft 

57 

f> 

Gupta Temple No. 1 7 from N.-E. . . % . 

12"xlO' A 

58 

it 

Portion of carved frieze ...... 

a 

59 

• * 

)) 

Temple 18 from N.-W. ...... 

tt 

60 

it 

„ from N.-E . . . , . 

a 

61 

tt 

„ from W. ....... 

84"x6i" 

62 

it 

„ east door-jamb ...... 

a 

68 

a 

Carved door-jamb, detached ..... 

a 

64 

a 

Temple 19 : general view from N.-E. .... 

a 

65 

a 

General view of Temples Nos. 22 and 17 from N. . 

it 

66 

ft 

Ditto ditto ditto 

12"xl0" 

67 

a 

Monastery 20 : north wing from S.-W, 

if 

68 

• • 

a 

„ general view from S.-E. .... 

ft 

69 

tt 

,, Interior of north wing from E. 


70 

• 

tt 

Temple 21 : general view from W. .... 

12"xl0" 

71 

it 

„ doorway in w'ing from W. 

tt 

72 

a 

„ statue in interior ..... 

8J"x 64"* 

73 

a 

Doorway lintel from debris in front of Temple No. 21 

it 

74 

a 

Temple 21 : plinth from S.-W. 

tt 

75 

% 

tt 

„ from S. . . 

tt 

76 

tt 

„ seated Buddha in S. wing .... 

tt- 

77 

tt 

„ amalaka and finial .... 

tt 

78 

tt 

„ doorway lintel, detached .... 

ft 

79 

tt 

„ fragments of sikhara «... 

tt 

80 





a 

a tt tt • • • • . 


81 





tt 

99 w tt • - . . , 

it 

82 

tt 

Carved pottery from building No. 19 . # . 

6i"x4f~ 

83 

tt 

Temple 22 : general view from N.-W. 

12"x10" 

84 

tt 

Ditto ditto 





it 

















HU. 

85 

86 

7-88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

Hi 

$5 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

118 

114 
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Appendix D — could. 


Place. 

Subject. 

Size. 

Sanchi. 

Temple 22 : detail view from N.-W. . ; 

• • 


12* x10" 

• » 

„ detail view from N.-E. 

# 


99 

• « * 

,, general view . 



8t"x6J' 

* m 

i} detail view from N.-E. t 



)• 


„ general view from S. 

• # • 


99 


General view of Temple No. 18 and Stupa 

8 from S.-E. 


6J w x4r 

«r 

» 

Stone elephant in Temple No. 22 



8)*x6i* 

it 

Ditto ditto 



99 

• • 

it 

Temple 31 : image of Buddha • 



99 

99 

}9 general view from S.-W. . 



12"x19" 

a 

Figure of Nagi in front of Temple 31 . 



&i"x64" 

• • 

a 

Image of Mahishamardini . 



99 

99 

Torso of Buddha statue, detached 



ft 

• 

99 

t * 

Headless Bodhisattva statue 



99 

. . « 

if 

a 

Lion lying south of Madagan 



99 

99 

• • 

Pieces of carved stone 



99 

Nagauri. 

» • • 

Nagababa • • • 



99 

It 

99 

99 

» * 

Female statue (Nagi ?) 



99 

• 

99 

Ditto ditto 



ft 

99 

Stone horse . • 



t» 

Taxila : Sirkap. 

General view of excavations from S. 



99 


„ from N. 



99 

99 

4 • 

Ditto ditto 



6$"x 4j" 

• « * % 

99 

General view of building D. from S.-W. 



8|"x6i' 

• • • 

It 

>t of building E. from N.-W. 



99 

ji 

„ F. and G. and Shrine No. 1 

99 99 

• 

9t 

99 

% « 

• 

of building G. and small 

F. and G. 

street between 

99 

* 1? 

General view of excavations from N.-W, 

• • 

• 

it 


















Atpjnduc D—cmtd, 


No 

Flue. 

ftnbjrct* 

Sift 

UR 

Taxiln: SirLap. 

General view of oseavation^ from N -W, , 


im 

11 

View of bolldiij|pi b\ and Cr, with Hide street „ 


m 

11 

General view of building P. from S.-W. 

ip 

ns 

ft 

View of nLiiii blirine mid surrounding buildings 

7! 

119 

■tl 

Mum shrine und surrounding buildings aftor repair 




fnJin W, , . . 

oj">c+r 

ISO 

If 

Sbrin* 1 : before repair, front view • , « 

n 

121 

« 

Ditto ditto ....... 

M 

122 

n 

Ditto after repair, ditto .... 

6i"x6r 

120 

i> 

Shrine 2 : ditto ditto .... 


124 

T| 

Ditto ditto ditto t t . 4 

64*xi4j' 

120 

n 

Stucco head (S. X. 2027) ..... 

84 w x6r 

m 

t> 

Ditto . 

«i M x4r 

127 

IP 

Stucco lead (S. K. 2021) ...... 

if 

128 

w 

Ditto ...... 

if 

129 

9* 

Stucco head (S. K. 2021) . 

ii 

law 

*f 

Ditto . 

h 

131 

1) 

Stucco head ($, K. 2028) . 

u 

132 

l T 

Ditto . 

If 

133 

n 

Stucco head ($. K. 2030) , , . # i 

arxsr 

134 

11 

D itto . 


135 

91 

i Stucco head (S. K, 2150) .... 

pi 

139 

ri 

Ditto 

* * * * * * 

ii 

137 

ii 

Stucco head (S. X. 2000) .... 

ii 

133 

ft 

Stucco head (S.K, 2107) . 

ii 

130 

It 

Stucco head [S, K. 2034) .... 

II 

110 

Jl 

Stucco head (S. K. 2154) , , 

jj 

HI 

*P 

Stucco bead {S. X. 2007) . 

pp 

142 

If 

stucco head (8- K, 2043) , 

9* 

143 

It 

Stucco head (S. K. 2105) . 
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APPEN'IITX \}?-{Witd, 


So, 

Plica 

tSithJcci- 


144 

T«il»: Sirkap. 

Inscribed L^Jlwr teals ($. K 1361 ami 2010) 

4 * 

«r**r 

145 

w 

Stan? dish , 

* ■ ’ 

srxtir 

14® 

if 

Diita ■ * « p 

* * 

pi 

117 

n 

Stallt* dMies, decorated (S. K. I3di> + IDS7) 


8t # K*r 

UH 

ii 

Ditto [S. K. BU, 1332) „ 

4 * 

17 

110 

o 

Stone tump £S- K. 1004} - 


P7 

150 

U 

Temeotta pillar * * * . 

* * 

M"*«r 

lfil 

ii 

Copper vase {S. K. 12*7, E, I. 

m *' 

#p 

162 

*} 

Ditto (S. K 1487, E. 1.) 

* ■■ 

it 

153 

71 

Copper iuip K, I2ST) 

f- i 


15+ 

17 

Copper lamp uehI two imiili, Ifll S* 

* * 

tf 

155 

it 

Ivory pnilunt . » + 

■P * 

Hrx«k" 

m 

71 

Silver Dual of DiouyiniB « - * * 


ft 

157-1(11 

it 

Ditto - • - * • 

1 * 

er**r 

152 

it 

Silver *+fciml of above . - * * 

m a ' 

if 

153 

it 

Silver *pM» v - * 

* * 

84"x«4* 

W* 

mm 

Jewellery; braedeta * 

p # 

1# 

155 

Jl 

rM ficiitfftnl* n ri (1 ring*, dc- * 


31 

ieo 

IP 

„ chain, etc. * 


IT 

167 

TP 

pl . Aphrodite, dinta, etc. > 


II 

1GS 

TP 

Silwr ptite {6, K. 1S5) 

* - 


ltsu-m 

li 

Bronze Htaroe of child, before cleaning 

t m 

1 ,f 

173-175 

** 

J# after cleaning • 

4 -f 

If 

176 

n 

Stan!: 1 casket* bead and throe email if old cu.diK* 

■4 m 


177 

u 

Stanediah (S. 1L 1SW) - 

4 i 

*r**r 

173 

ii 

l copper fpOOnfl and lend rod [S. K. 1245, #21 and 1224) . 


no 

n 

Stone cartel (Sr K. £01) 


it 

ISO 

it 

Stone casket (B. Iv. GU, ZU and £01) 

* A 

tf 

m 

ii 

Mbcdl*uFon£ object* (8. K + £100, 17, o£ } 
1345) • 

1141 find 

n 


0 


6603 
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Apfbksis D— coaid . 



Flu. 

Rubied 

Gin. 

18« 

Tallin: Sirkop, 

Inth helmet (S. K. )£0) . , t 

B^x4| v 

183 

ft 

Iron aio {S. K, 2GO) , 

n 

184 

IT 

Stone caskets oml lidu of caakets (S. K. ItM, -,;ul7 1+S 

5S8), 1 * 

n 

ISO 


SfcoiiH raulcet * 

tp 

\M 

tl 

„ without lid(5. K. 170j 

yi 

ibl 

f 

Pi«o of wood L-un-itig (y_ k. ■172) 

JT 

IBS 

t* 

Copper plow (S. K. *7S) . 


IBB 

it 

Potion {S. K L81-E) 

■j. 

1IHJ 

n 

n (S' lOt) i * * . B 

n 

mi 

Jf 

earthen jug (S. K. ill) 

BT 

Jili 

IT 

Iron hdrm:t {frmtid J H IflJS) 

Jj 

m 

It 

Copper eup [8. S. K. Ill) . 

#v 

ifl+ 

il 

m, uffiofij. K - ms ’ l330 ' l! «- m IS6, 

If 

105 

J4 

^t^^ui,™.^. 608 ' I2 »“- !i - Ii8 ‘. 

9 

IBS 

M 

C JET ±ft < S -K L .iSI», s. S. K. 1U. S. K.llOi. 

imiI ini). 4 ' n< °’ ,M ’ **> SSSI > 20Si » aow, 


m 

tl 

Stucco head (S. K. 2 00B) „ 


m 

*t 

<# " « - 


m ! 

n 

D i« tor forging coins i$. K. C. H) 

It 

£00 


„ *nd terracotta s™l (C. 11} 

W 

201 

llir Muuiul, 

Jewelterv . 

r w 9 * * *, 

TJ 

202 

SOS 

JjindiiL 

Front view of temple 

w 

8i v x6r 

if 

» « n * . t m 


£01 

ii 

Uislunt view of same from S. 

JJ 

SOS 



erxif* 

if 

Rou«d -tuja, front view from S. 

erxer 

206 

fi 

1 (involtft model of temple (J. 43 ) 

H'x4|' 

207 

Phannarajiki 

Sifipa, 

ilain stupa, general view from S.-W. _ | 

srxei* 
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At PEN u li D— cQtttd. 


No. 

HflCff, 

Bull0 mL 





2 OS 

Dkammrajika 

Stujxu 

Main Stupi, gnAnil vigw fmm S,^W\ 

a 



*\ v x nr 

son 

it 

ii Ff ip pp SrE. « 

* 



n 

eio 

II 

H IP II JT Hr r 




or* jr 

Ell 

H 

Detail view of tm'lin? on the E. side oi trmiu 

st&pn 



ii 

sH 

|t 

iJain SlApa, gcurnl v i. w fm&in N.-l'. 

# 




aia 

*' s 

II 

ii pp i* ii * 

4 



n 

Jil4 

|i 

ii i» ii i» * 

■ 



tt 

£! 5 

PP 

ip Pp it ii N* 

* 



ii 


II 

j Stttpae I IJ ami P*, ^rnp-ftil view 

* 



<4 # x4r' 

£17 

II 

IF IT rt 11 * 




ii 

ai8 

pp 

Slul*» D* f detail view 

ft 




m 

PI 

„ J, general view 

Ju 



pp 

£2» 

J! 

Stone Statue of standing Duddtia 

i 



it 

331 , 

n 

IF PF Pi - 




iF 

332 

Pf 

II It i* * 

i 



pk 

2S3 

JJ 

M „ BcMjhlMttVH » 




PI 

IU 

ri 

pp It » 




srx*!^ 

Mb 

rp 

ip Pi Ji * 

Hi 




m 

If 

Buddha prwKihiiifr (3230 of 1913} 

* 




Ml 

II 

ty tumiiLg the wheel of tho Law „ 

i 



it 

228 

IP 

Sterne $culptare (7Ti¬ 

■ 



IJ 

229 

IP 

lt ii n * 

« 



ti 

£S0 ■ 

IP 

tt relM of female miiFunan 

p 



Ik 

£31 

ff 

jf Jf Gautama'H wmaSmj contest 




Di*x M 

£33 

if 

Kalief fragment il-+fl of 10 LI) * * 




ii 

333 

IP 

Standing figure in foBrf 

» 



ft 

334 

Pt 

w tt twerfituj , . 




i^ 

335 

XI 

Stone b$»ib (1*34« lMl j * * * 

■ 


* 

pi 

m 

ft 

i*m - * - • 

« 


» 

a* 


o i 
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Appendix D -cmtd. 



Flue. 

Sdbjprl, 

£i*r# 

337 

Pliumnmjikrt 

SiujrtL 

Stuoe wul[>Lilrcn [101 1 Hj 1 lt!b} 

p 


4 


orx+r 

ass 

■ ■ 

„ 23 + 0 , 1 £$) 

P* 

4 


* 



lit 

it 

„ objects < 1104 , 071 , 136 +, 

1433 : 

* 


p 


n 

sw 

fl 

}t relic casket And two small jjoltl caskets 


* 


Si"x 6 i" 

4+1 

H 

» >, it « ftimll golti tauktrfc 


• 


II 

4+3 

#1 

n Lamps ( 1087 ) 




4 


g{- x +r 

4+3 

if 

Inscribed rteue 




f 


■1 

4+4 

PI 

II Jl 




p 


ii 

4+5 

Jl 

pi ii I &03 B) * 




• 


ip 

3+0 

IP 

( 764 ) 




4 


il 

4+7 


CnmitliLfiji capital with braVi^l BtuliH+n 






4+3 

rt 

ft it * 




■ 


ii 

34 W 

If 

Carved stum.' jamb 




p 


ii 

36(1 

*i 

Tw* fftOllO liOndl 




* 


flrx^r 

451 

ffl 

Stout.' statue (£ 77 ) * 




p 


ii 

454 

rt 

Sh]®co head of linn 




» 


rt 

463 

t| 

„ (Np. 4 &) 




4 


II 

45 + | 

II 

StPQO l+riarket iviib \ lioim 




4 


It 

455 

it 

Stppw head (160) 






It 

45G 

a* 

Ditto , 




4 


II 

457 

i* 

Btnoco hragmeiU 3 598) 






rt 

45S 

il 

Ditto * 






Jl 

450 

»l 

Stucco bad , , 






rt 

460 

ir 

Ditto 




* 


1J 

401 

#J 

Ditto t 




* 


fl 

464 

Jl 

Ditto h + 




ft 


it 

■JIMS 

W 

Ditto 




■k 


jrt 

46+ 

rt 

Ditto 

# 

P 


4 

1 

84 'xor 
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Apruxm x U— roiitfl. 



Tlu*. 

Subject 

SI**. 

205 

DbormArfijika 

StUpA* 

Stoeon kad (3914) . 

«r**r 

Wt 

u 

Ditto (la is) . . 

w 


IP 

Ditto (885} 

jr 

268 

fi 

LVi ttO ***♦»* 

b|" x B4*“ 

m 

IJ 

Ditto (013) ..... 

°r*+r 

in 

PJ 

Ditto (267) 

41 

m 

ll 

Terracotta bead 

|1 

272 

JP 

Stacvo head (1563} 

It 

073 

13 

T^rrmnitlst lidid (MS) * 

84 w xar 

m 

IP 

Ditto (150&1 . . , . • . . 

Ii 

275 

11 

Stttcca head (1800) * 

a| # x4i* 

m 

»? 

Trrnivotta heqd (145$) * * * * i * 

»► 

m 

rl 

Terracottamoulds (1115* lilt) ami ££3) 

ii 

278 

n 

Temratta bciMl (1S83) - 

o 

271* 

ii 

Earthen reliquary (C- II, £Q£l) found in St&pa P* . 

rt 

2$0 

tt 

Ivory and stone tafldl . * « * 

pr 

281 

n 

Ivory and rttivtfo object* (851, 1725, lP00 t IflOfj) 

li 

282 

n 

Small copper bell and handle , 

J4 

£83 

i* 

Copper ring* and copper Iritwl# ,* 

11 

234 

if 

Silver iCToll from G ft (eye c&py) .... 

arx«i' 

25U 

ll 

Ditto ditto * * * n 

H 

£85 

Mambyala. 

G^ovial view of Gtflpa from N.-E, - * 

i M 

280 

s* 

^ from &nEt p » 

nr 

£87 

H 

Detailed view of slujA * 

it 

2S& 

Taklit-i-Bihi- 

Stucco head ***■•*-* 

i* 

£89 


Ditto * * * 

Ii 

too 

n 

j}jtto ***** * * 

f* 

201 

9* 

Ditto ***** 

JJ 

203 

li 

Ditto - ****** 

r# 






















Aims i>i x U— coacld. 


Kftv 

T*1"dc. 



39,1 

Tukhf-i-Hniii, 

, Stucco head . 

m 

« 

■ 

srxer 

£94 

AltRI. 

Stucco si nlpluiv fpnn'h«ur*d) 

m 

■ 

m 

n 

2 Mo 

19 

Stone sculpture (parchaunt!) . , 

w 

■ 

m 

99 

tu* 

Sirtam, 

Slone dish carved with =1 tigur«e liMMj 

4 

■ 


w 


Apfbnmjix E. 

on the ArehaohgU&l Section t>f tie Judion Mttetm, i$J3-l4. 

iMjtilhhmuHt —Dr, D. 11. Spooner, gi'pi'-riiitc-iiilchl, An h:a-Jni-u-.,] Department, Hflfitcm 

< ir ' ,J .> in charge of tilt- A n h seei ng ion I Section throughout the jcnr. Tbvro 

II" iMldkimiu )■ I.r changes in l hotair of thi* Section. 

*■ Leave ,—The Assistant Superintendent was absent un privilege leave for t hirtr flap, frvin 
too Sill: Mn-v U> ! 1j f * Sn! Jx 3 nc : hotli ilavt iucItuiiTt*. 

». /VWjr.—Fnrty-iivi;- hoolta wore udiled to the Aidunnlot’icuil Library d on ng tbo rear, font 
being purchased and the iwoived as present*, The late Kaj* Sir Souraadn Mi.tail Tagore 
prem-nted a *< t ,,f '* Hard Burner ”, pubtfebed by the Government of the Netherlands in 135(1, to 
ttaf Tnitftravij who itiadc it over to tbii* Scot loo ah u jM'rtitniuHii liMita 

Piuidil Bjdyabinod was engaged in mini piling a catalogue nieowke of the Look* in the 
Arcli.r.iloH'ii'n! Library on the model of the riitntoguc of the Director C 5 eneral r s library in Simla 

rJs/o^rtfp*#,—l,eS0 photographic print* in all warn weired during the roar from the 
diffoient Circle* of thu Archanlogical Depart men* a.4 well M from the Director General of 
Ar^W'okpr ill India, 

5. Galleria ^- 1 The Trustees of the Victoria Memorial vacated the new gallery on the ground 
floor of llwticw wing, which laid been lent to them in 1911 This gallery will be folly utilised 
during Ihr en Hiring year. Meanwhile, the Araintant Sopcriiitemlant an.i the Gallery Actant bore 

n-miwed to it the spare oollinrtiou of Gandhara ttmlpMa mode by Dr. Cuddy, and classified them 

nndpr l*r. Spoftiu-rt direction. 

A new ehou^we in the Gupta Gallery ni fitt«l wth atoiid* and gUu Selves during the 
n-i,i .md the spo-iim-tu exhibited in the old -bow-nu* wen- transferred to it, The design of ihi* 
dl0 "'^“ , p vMAl «■** I'V Mr. Perry Brown, A.It C.A„ of (he Gormnnent"SebiKil of 

Art, ■- much *ujwrior to any existing in the Archeological Sectioni am} three uiutv show-cases 
of the i-ome type have nin«* been ptm-iiured f.>r the new gallery. 

Under ihe direction of Dr. D, B, Spooner, Pandit Ridyabinod, Gallery A^irtant, ympzttd new 
labels of nil the Soushritie rworfe, and Manlvi Jumaludut Muhammad a list of all Muhammadan 
.word,, in the Inscription Gallery. P^dit Kdyabinod also preload a list of ^imens in the 
Oopto ©allety maging in date from the 5th to Utli century A.D, and ranged them ahrouolo- 
gicslly aewnting to the palter**^ of the donative inscription,. He *l«o wrole a note on certain 
MMlibed j'hiv tablets, which Dr Anmn.dak- a*W him to examine. Tins note Las \mn published hy 
the Superintendent in the Jomrtat a »J Prtoentimp of the Atiaiie doeitt s of Bengal, Vohmi IX . 

P, (tin rotna, Mr. it- D. B.inorji, the ArHi-t.mt Superintendent, remained ill charge ol 
the com Ks.m throughout the year, aud wa, mainly cugagnl in selecting ct*ins for the in-xt volutin 
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Appendix 13 — contd. 


*1 ***** . ** ^ ** si* tfamd .^hx^ out 0 f which morn 

h^,, two thoiiKtnd fivo hundred ««. 4m*. for pddiei#*. The«fact«l w i M are dniU twdor 

llir^ri'\T*N7w ) f >rtL *^ m Fm,ltier i (*J %““i {*) Smith India. (4 .Vtarf 

J , ,T : /,* Frontitt; (Oj Central Info; (?) Mm,, (8) Lai know, (9) 

®r h ^ PreffldwH ^ : . (l °J English Boat India CornumN*, W f m 

ueelluncoao. As it it impoiBihls to find * numismatist auficHintlv intimate with wieb ami wot 
ann of these .1^ of ooins ta undertake the , M m r 1,*, catalog™, .^u „ feeing made to 
-livia* the work unions gctwaI nmnitmutirfH 

Mr. H. D, tWrji wus further engaged in cleaning mid nXMmmmg a. voUuntinn nf about thn* 
th ™ MKl Punvh imitk^l win* found in thu Pumedi District, with « view f„ polish them in ftiO 
Animat Report of ike Afcknoluyirul "Department. 

1, Centenary Ctiebatian»,—lu connexion with tho enure ratssioiit! hub] by (1, v Trustees on 

***** Utli, 191 t,i.d*biwi.« of H„. CmUmty uf tbs Ummm, the following Ajehm^M 

.exhibits were displayed:—{1) Jewellery and <rt,lu*r objects reran tly discovered nt Tax Ik, (*) 
Tlic evolution of tk> Buddha Image. fit] Sew-* from the Life of Budlidn. [*} Broflio »-n r 
(5J InwriptiiniEi, (()) Seals. (?) Votive tablet*. (8) Coinn. 


's, FrckitUric Anltqnttiis. — Daring the year the colLtofciana of stou-- and copper implements, 
prehistoric [lottery, eta., were catalogue-! by Mr. J. Coggiu Brown, M S, ,, F.O S.. A«i*aot 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. The.- «Jtatiunh wilt U duly disj-by. d in the new 
galhiy daring t\w entitling year. 

9. Tour*,— Mr. It. D. Bancrji, the Assistant Superintendent, ww -vent to copy inscriptions 
in the Barmiar and Nagurjimi caves in the Gaya District in September, and ujpin, m October 
to collect information and copy inwrijitiwis in the Khandagiri raw* near Bhnwnfswar, Orisasl 
Pandit Bidyabmod was also deputed in the fuuie month to Hlmvanmrar In examine some hiatmioml 
ananmrifiie- 

19 . Treaturi 7 r 0 rev— - Four (indr of Treasure Trove coin a were examined during the vent 

(1) A find of 154 copper Kimbap color Found at Rhaddi, Ha^oOr Tolu it, Bowah 


State. 


(*J A find nf 48 silver coin* of the Cbutddla Madsituvuriimn, found at Pun war, 
Takfil Toiulbill, in l hr Rcw&h Stalt, 

(.1) A find nf 19 gnfd cgnUiuin^ cwlna of GiiiigiE^kvu CliiiijU, Kirtti vannan, 
felbltiiliM Ayiuittaii attd Mtdsmavftnami of tho Chimdella dro**tr 7 Oorirub. 
Chundni of K numtjp BJtd MidiSpik of th# Tomara family- 

Tbe«! three Jiutb were seal by tbft Agent to tiro Gotemur^Grt^l in Contml India 

W A find of *^73 wilvir pnm b-mart^l cuio^ f f^und in tin* \wd »( thi- Kcid riv^ri 
in t\u* Furn^lj District. About 000 edn a of this fim! wore donat'd during Lh«? 
ymr. 


11. jVtfic 1 The following adlitimifi were made t,* the ■tfiduEologleal colln timwi: — 

(i\ 3fUrelUwwu.—\u\ ilr.bF. SEip-rinteiid^nt r ArdL.LOIogieal 

Sunevp Eastoni Cm di^ovnred at Ilmujuirua and pnen^ ntcnj to the Momhizi 
one tff ihv \^.rv of the st^nO Bull capital uf tli« uniu^rihcil Anoka pillar, which 
had heon tinearfhotl thw m 1009. 

it) Mr, F. Hi Gmvdy, M Sc., AreMaait SujwrrintaiidgnC X>^)logir>l and xVnHin^ 
pdlo^ica) Seat ion, pnwnbH) a day tMrt, which he found ai DhuEnuthnl^ tniar 
Moulnnfiu, in DoL'embcr, UUh 

r» >Sr. >!, If» Afiiott, lately of tbp Indian Public Worlt^ Deprinkin^ made over tm> 
sculpt nn> which hud become itcbkcheJ fn>m the Lmginj lomph at Bbnv-ain> 
r *i\ m ir t and couhf nst be rcfftun^l to thoir original pc^itiun^ 
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Appetdix E -^conoid. 

I".' —Altogether £05 coins urort 1 added to Lhe <:u binci tin ring (lie year i— 33 gold, 151 

t-ilvet, 2 Billon, and 19 popper. Three gold on ins were purchased from a Muhammadan dealer in 
( alouita j the reel were donations. Coins were received from the fi nrentmanti of BmnUiv through 
the Bonihay Bnnoh of the Uojal Asialiu Society), Madras, United Province*, Bihar and OrUso, 
ntid tbfl Agent to the Govarnor-Owwroi in CuJiLml India. The Durbars of Jaipur, Diwas, and 
Jalh preuKnlnd Treasure Trove coins found within their jurisdiction. 

Below L-- a clatHlmd list of coins added to the cabinet :— 


CkUa 

Gold. 

£ik<jr. 


Imperial Gupta* . 

£ 

*■ * p 


MetHtivd p „ 

7 

*♦* 

+ M 

Unknown . 

i 

-■+ 

% 

Sourti Indian § * t # 

S 

M* 

w# + 

Mughal * * * 


Ita 

5 

Sul turn of Mulwn , . # , , ( 


+ f * 


SllltaTSH of Gujmt . , # 


8 

m mm 

Sultan? of Jaunpur 

... 

... 

* 

Kotivo Stat m , 

*-* 

a 


Sultan* of Bjjujiur t p 


5 

+ + i 

Eapst IndLi Ciirapaiiics 


1 


Poreigp , 

IS 

**■ 


Sultans of Delhi * 

- - - 

fi 




Billon 




a 

M 


Total 

33 

151 + Z 

i u 


r vi U /TT T* p]t ‘** an U ' ** th * S«4 work done by tho Assistant Suptrinfen- 

,lHI -■ Mr. it, D. H- ju rji, and hie staff during the year under review. 


} 


StMtA; 

J»ff24ti, MU. 


J. II. MARSHALL, 

Sector Central <f AtekaeUgf In India. 
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V, HiBsAn. Latm M \KIM»: iiE>EffAi view utlii EM'Av.vimx 
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rf) Delhi Pi HANa 1,MLa: View m ShkU M wi>ai. \\i* n<i|>Kits n.n *i ^ 
ABOUND fll'FOm: DEMOLITION. 
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Plate Ml. 





































( a ) Chhindwara : General view ok Deogarh Fort. 



(6) A kola : General view ok Balapur Fort from north 
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f: mi AM’ 1 it: I'mi Masjijp BjUWSJN FoOT: 8t |'h r.'s CflDNOR, tisfltt view. 
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h uf vii 



h) flUAf' H: AsXl( 54.MUI- HfM N t- 











































































Pl-ATE VIII 



(«) Badami : Bhutanath temple fbom N.W. 



( b ) Aihqle: Temple 14 from S.E. 
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(/<) t'ATTAIUKAI. i VlKCl'AKJBlIA TfiMfl.K K«‘*M S. W 































































h.iTK X. 



(0) Mr i) a Burnt : Chammmnvi-h -Iaiv tejii-u; rwra s K. 



[I.; UlTDABIIMM : MaSAWTAMHH V »N Wl*T «» CHUMiRASATH JaIV TKUM.E 





























Pl-ATK XJ, 



(« j KaUKAL: t.'llATUnMUKlM -I \IV ‘ >-WH.K S.W. 



t,\ It k ltaV< ! a hi ' ,I\uii.miai) Rhh-K F><i:i FHim Kasi 
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Pl.ATE XII. 








a ) Patothamya Pagoda. Pagan. 




(/•) Bronze figure of Buddha from 
Patothamya Pagoda: Front view. 



(c) The same: Back view. 


! a lMiIu*KlH«nTnl k pririltd *i tin- uftw* uf the Murvrjr of India, I'nli utta. l»li 
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Plate XIV 



( b ) Dhaumarajika stupa : Stupas P 1 , I” & P*. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXlLA. 
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t’LATE XV] 



<f) lni.\miXJ[JUIKS Sri'I'A Slt.VKil SCHOLL Nl"M Uo .S.tTTVA i’lUI'M 



ir 1 ; Stash [m.wMS til sr. 



(r) Stucco iieai> of Satyr. (/) Stucco head. 
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(/>) Saxchi : Tope 111 from South. 
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Plate XXI 




(/,) Sanchi : Monastery XX from S.E. 


Fhot orfSiurra vrd \ inrtntrd »i thr nflkv* " 


„f thr Htirvrjr of Unit*, t'mlltllt* l»li. 
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, & c ) Enamelled plaques prom Shwequqyi, Pagoda, Pegu. 
(,/ & e ) Enamelled plaques prom Ajapala Pagoda, Pegu. 
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